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ERASMUS AND SPAIN 


F my return to the inexhaustible study of Erasmus and his influ- 
ence, not only in Spain but in Europe, requires any justification, 
it can be most readily discovered in the man, and in the wide scope 
and extraordinary richness of his writings. His many recent devo- 
tees likewise continue to find a pleasurable occupation in the perusal 
and analysis of his pages, and so share with me the onus of this 
recapitulation. Erasmus will never cease to furnish grist to the 
mill of the happy historian of controversial ideas who, no doubt, 
takes joy in his task, realizing that only through open discussion has 
any progress in civilization been achieved. We pat outselves on the 
back approvingly by calling our studies a search for truth: quid est 
veritas? Subtler minds than Pontius Pilate have had doubts about 
the connotations of that word which will continue to be a relative 
and shifty thing. Especially in questions regarding the Deity, 
the hereafter and the manner of religious self-expression, there is the 
entire gamut of beliefs extending from the primitive savage, on the 
one hand, to those of us who make claims of possessing a somewhat 
higher civilization. The differences lie within ourselves. ‘‘Du 
gleichst dem Geist den du begreifst,” says the Erdgeist in Faust. 
Every Erasmian controversy rested in its last analysis upon the 
peculiar character of the protagonists and the limited comprehen- 
sion which the disputants brought to bear on the nature of the 
Deity and on the manner of His worship. 

Professor Bataillon ' has written an epoch-making masterpiece 
and deserves unstinted praise. He has thrown light on the religious 
beliefs of a theocratic people in perhaps the most crucial period of 
their history. In the first half of the sixteenth century ideas of 
progress and enlightenment, a liberalized education and the leaven 

1 See his Brasme et Espagne, Recherches sur UVhistoire spirituelle du XVI* 
Siecle, Paris, 1937. LIX-903 pp. 
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of a gentler, less primitive piety had begun to ferment here and 
there in groups of earnest men and women; the hopes which they 
cherished were further animated by the courageous publications of 
cultivated individuals. The dawn of this vita nuova as well as the 
causes of its gradual nullification and ultimate destruction Professor 
Bataillon admirably presents. 

With this splendid work before me I am filled with some appre- 
hension lest it be thought that in analyzing such a comprehensive 
and well stocked narrative, I am attempting to match my inade- 
quate knowledge with the wide information of the author. I shall 
assume, however, that the reader wants more than the usual résumé; 
in consequence, I shall in the course of this discussion not only 
weave into the conclusions of the author certain corroborating esti- 
mates of my own, but I shall, where I have been obliged to take a 
divergent path, attempt to make clear the reason for such discrep- 
ancies. Instead of attributing certain novel religious beliefs or 
“spiritual” changes and reforms entirely to a specific doctrine such 
as “‘erasmismo,” we may in definite cases be justified in considering 
them rather to have been sporadic manifestations, such as have 
spontaneously appeared in the organic history of institutional 
Christianity throughout its course. Heresies so called have been 
present from the beginning, because there never can be a universally 
adopted religious faith without some open or secret dissent. We 
may, therefore, find that in some instances the influence of Erasmus 
had only a vivifying, crystallizing effect on an existing phenomenon; 
that in others it may well have been solely responsible as the crea- 
tive source. To some the “inner Christianity” of Erasmus no 
doubt came as a new light; to others it would appear as an encour- 
agement of a belief which they already entertained. The flow and 
metamorphosis of religious beliefs are too subtle to permit the 
detection of every motive force. It is not a chemical substance, 
but a spiritual process that is under consideration. 

Professor Bataillon’s work is a composite of analysis and syn- 
thesis which required not only an extensive search in numerous 
archives and libraries for elucidating facts, but a constructive effort 
to fit those facts into the religious and social thought of the late 
fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries. The analysis begins with 
the achievement of the great Cardinal Ximénez de Cisneros, who 
combined with a reformer’s zeal great political acumen and influ- 
ence. His work constitutes an important phase of pre-Reforma- 
tional history and of the religious ferment which characterized his 
time. If I may put it baldly, the reforms of Ximénez were pre- 
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eminently of a structural nature: a house, the ancient frame of 
which has been undermined by termites, must have the affected 
beams replaced by sound ones. 

The importance of the personality of Ximénez must first be 
stressed. He had been born in poverty, he was by nature both 
austere and ascetic and kept his personal wants reduced to a mini- 
mum throughout his life. At first a humble member of the Fran- 
ciscan Order, he acquired political experience and insight as personal 
confessor to Isabel the Catholic and, once in a position of authority, 
he demanded, in place of the common laxity of religious living, 
strictness and sincerity in observing the pledges of faith. A far- 
reaching impulse to his policy of reform and centralized control was 
given by his appointment as grand inquisitor general. His propa- 
gandizing zeal, already inherent in his forceful policy of converting 
the conquered Moors of Granada, gave vigor to his military expedi- 
tions into North Africa. These aspects of Ximénez’ personality 
and career help us to understand his sympathy with personal enthu- 
siasms in the expression of religious faith. The integrity of ob- 
servance which he demanded of every servant of the Church justi- 
fied and stimulated individual habits of devotion; evidence of it can 
be found in the spiritual character of the Franciscan literature which 
saw the light in the early sixteenth century. 

The buttressing and reform of the Church required in the eyes 
of Ximénez more careful training by competent teachers of theology, 
for which end he created in his first faculty at the newly-founded 
university of Alcal4é a number of theological chairs. Then followed 
an intensified study of Biblical literature, textual criticism and 
exegesis, to be crowned by the publication of the Polyglot Bible of 
Alcal4. Thus, before the influence of Erasmus came to the front 
in Spain, a foundation for the acceptance of his evangelical thought 
had been laid. His doctrine of personal inner Christianity, the 
seeds of the spiritual teachings voiced in his commentaries on the 
Bible and on eminent church fathers found the soil already prepared 
in the days of Ximénez. 

There is also to be stressed a regrettably narrow conservatism 
in the reform instituted by the Cardinal. Since he restricted the 
university chairs to the field of theology, his scholastic program did 
not contribute to the development of humanistic studies. Class- 
room teaching based on accepted authorities was from the outset 
stripped of every unorthodox interpretation and a sub-structure for 
the bulwark of intolerance laid down against the coming wave of 
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Erasmian theology, the essence of which was Christianity based on 


< the New Testament. 


The men associated at Alcal4 in the early sixteenth century 
present a roster of noble names in Spanish learning, especially in 
scriptural investigation. From their careers and interests we can 
infer the extent to which the liberal movement of their time at- 
tempted to clear the way for the doctrine of Erasmus, for his 
~ simplified approach to the New Testament and his concomitant in- 
difference to the historical ceremonial of the Church. Populariza- 
tion of the Gospels had its roots in the changes initiated during 
those years, when the outward formalistic improvements desired by 
Ximénez went hand in hand with the growth of a more spiritual 
faith. Greater sincerity in religious routine inspired that deeper 
sincerity of inner life which became the corner-stone of the Erasmist 
movement. Professor Bataillon clearly brings out the links be- 
tween the Spain of Ximénez and that of the Erasmists who presently 
appear on the scene. At this point it is germane to mention the 
rise of the “illuminist”” movement in Spain, the members of which 
may be briefly characterized by their claim to spiritual enlighten- 
ment, without the intervention of priest or ritual. The designation 
“‘alumbrado” comes into use about 1512. As we saw, the days of 
the Cardinal had created an atmosphere favorable to the first mani- 
festations of “‘alumbramiento”; which, it is clear, facilitated in its 
turn the acceptance of “‘erasmismo.” 

Likewise drawn to the teachings of Erasmus were those who had 
become conscious of the musty doctrines of scholasticism. The 
novel spirituality and clarity of the Dutch theologian contrasted 
sharply with the sterile debatings and obscurities of the devotees of 
scholastic thinking. Erasmus had first embodied this new spirit in 
an introductory study of Christian philosophy, designed for the 
learned and included in the first edition of his New Testament. 
Subsequently in his Enquiridion militis christiani, or Manual of a 
Christian Soldier, he presented his doctrine in a form intended for 
the general public. This handbook was original in stressing the 
principle of ‘‘living” as a Christian, without becoming entangled 
in the meshes of excessive ritual worship. Cardinal Ximénez, who 
could not fail to recognize the eminent spiritual force as well as the 
learning of Erasmus, invited him to come to Spain. Erasmus de- 
clined the invitation and we can only infer the reason from his 
letters. It is certain that more than the distance frightened him. 
The Spanish people, apart from their backward culture and remote- 
ness, embodied for him the many vicissitudes of peninsular history; 
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they represented to him a mixture of Christian, Hebraic and Arabic 
peoples among whom he could not have felt at home. The influ- 
ence of Erasmus was thus greatly diminished by the distance of 
his person: it encountered the growing obstacle that it emanated 
from an alien. 

Another doctrine of Erasmus which won followers was his advo- 
cacy of peace, derived immediately from his espousal of religious 
tolerance and evangelical charity to be practiced toward all peoples. 


Both the phrasing of his New Testament exegesis and of his “gentle ~ 


Christianity” presented in the Enchiridion aroused opposition. 
Diego Lépez de Zifiiga first arose as the opponent of Erasmus in 


the guise of a New Testament critic. Here the Spaniard’s native ~ 


aggressiveness, when face to face with an intruding foreign person- 
ality, became vocal. The antagonism between humanism and 
scholastic theology already wide-spread over Europe, and pre- 
senting the customary phenomenon wherever the new and the old 
clash, added fuel to the conflict. In this conflict the works of 
Erasmus stood at the forefront of the new or humanistic literature. 

There is no space to survey the character of such books of 
Erasmus as were known here and there in Spain, whether in Spanish 
or in Latin. A significant example deserves to be cited. I refer 
to the Antibarbarorum liber. It is moving to hold in your hand in 
the Colombina at Sevilla a copy of this work dedicated by the first 
humanist to Ferdinand Columbus, son of the famous navigator, 
with the words: “Ferdinando Colon Erasmus Roterodamus dono 
dedit,” an honor humbly acknowledged by the recipient, who added 
to the inscription: ‘‘qui quidem Erasmus duas primas lineas sua 
propria manu hic scripsit.”” The volume and these words consti- 
tute a physical as well as a spiritual bond which links Erasmus to 
Spain’s past. 

The misfortune which overtook “erasmismo” is to be largely 
attributed to the identification of the labors of Erasmus with the 
reforms of Luther, and constitutes the next poignant theme; the 
organized suppression of the Lutheran heresy logically carried with 
it the overthrow of Erasmian thought and reform. Wherever Eras- 
mus had stressed the authority of Christ’s teachings more than that 


of the Church and of its rituals, it was not difficult to find “blas-~ 


phemies and impieties.’”” These put him into the same “dangerous” 
class with Luther. It proved wholly futile on the part of his friends 


to bring out the incongruity between Erasmus’ quiet pacifist man- \. 


ner and the loud pamphleteering of Luther. This was especially 
apparent in the world of Alcal4 and among the Erasmian spirits 
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congregated there; their devotion constitutes the high water mark 
in the Spanish appreciation of his doctrine. The publication of his 

_works which proceeded apace in the university town was another 

-~ evidence of the esteem in which the humanist was held. But the 
designation of what went on at Alcal4 and elsewhere in Spain as 

“une révolution spirituelle” seems exaggerated; such a designation 
implies more an enduring change, as well as a fundamental over- 
throw of the old in the whole spiritual outlook of a people. Such 
was hardly the case, as the reactionary Spanish thought of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries proves too well. 

We have seen how difficult it was for the historian to present 
with any living colors so tenuous a manifestation of piety as the doc- 
trine of the “ alumbrados.” As they were the heirs of a long tradi- 
tion of spiritual worship, so the relation of Erasmist teachings with 
certain other pious manifestations called ‘‘recogimiento,” a kind of 
spiritual withdrawal from others in worship, and “‘dejamiento,” an 
emotional abandonment to inner contemplation and to the will of 
God, is clear; they represent a similar intensification of the personal 
religious life. But the intangible, ineffectual nature of these ex- 
pressions of devoutness made their survival and spread precarious, 
and, in the long run, impossible. As a type of personal worship 
they represented an extreme countenanced neither by the moderate 
reformers, nor by the strict ritualists of the Church. Their mystic 
zeal was held to be subversive in so far as it tended to loosen the 
bonds which bound the worshipper to traditional habits and cere- 
monies. In the words of Professor Bataillon: 


Si l’on ajoute & ces tendances une grande liberté de jugement A 
l’égard du monachisme, a |’égard des bulles d’indulgence, a |’égard des 
excommunications, des je(fines et des abstinences, qui sont des “‘attaches”’ 
mortelles pour la liberté de l’Ame, a l’égard de la confession auriculaire; 
si l’on pense que |’évangélisme résolu de certains illuminés va jusqu’d 
faire bon marché de la doctrine des saints, prétendant ne connaitre que 
l’Ecriture, on comprendra que |’Inquisition se soit alarmée de la propa- 
gande des alumbrados ou dexados, et que l’Edit qui dénonce cette 
propagande trouve a certaines de leurs propositions une saveur lu- 
thérienne. 


The story of the lives of a few individuals who were implicated 
in the history of ‘“ alumbramiento ” corroborates the impression that 
it was by and large a movement with an ephemeral vitality. In 
the case of some of the defendants there is a hint of Jewish ancestry 
with the usual implication that they were descended from, or were 
themselves, confesos. Could Erasmus have implied such a thought 
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when he expressed his hesitancy to come to Spain, because of the 
Hebraic admixture in Spanish society? It must also be remembered 
that there continued to hang over these new Christians the cloud 
of secret heterodoxy, which not only lowered their rating with the 
Inquisition, but weakened the effectiveness of their evangelical 
doctrines. The Inquisition at first looked upon ‘“‘alumbramiento”’ as 
a spiritual aberration more local than foreign by nature, apparently 
disregarding analogous manifestations of religious ferment going on 
elsewhere in Europe. When that body finally became aware of 
such ferment, its immediate reaction was to consider illuminism 
comparable with Lutheranism, and so deserving unqualified sup- 
pression. 

The influence of Erasmus (from 1523 on) was, as we saw, ab- 
sorbed by the ‘“‘alumbrados’’ because of the emphasis which he placed: 
on the personal side of worship, and on the importance of inner 
Christianity. In this connection, only the popularity of his En- 
chiridion concerns us, as a simple guide for genuine Christian living. 
The naiveté of the work amply explains its diffusion among the 
people. Suffice it to say, “‘aucun livre n’était mieux fait que 
’Enquiridion pour satisfaire ce besoin de renouvellement religieux 
et moral qui se faisait jour dans l’illuminisme. Par sa modération 
nuancée, il semblait aller au devant des récriminations orthodoxes 
auxquelles se heurtait, depuis |’affaire Luther, toute revendication 
du christianisme en esprit.” I beg the indulgence of the reader if 
I repeat that even here the influence of Erasmus may be overstated. 
The strength of any movement lies in a united front. The existence 
of “ alumbramiento ”’ is clear in isolated groups, but the influence of 
Erasmus was unequally absorbed by those groups. Their inter- 
communication was most difficult, either because they lived at some 
distance from one another, or their friendly intercourse had to be 
kept underground. In proportion as oppression became severe, 
they could muster little resistance by drawing together. The his- 
torical record of the “‘heretics” implicated is fragmentary, and the 
association of certain individuals cannot be established. It may be 
true that there were far more devotees than those known to us from 
heresy trials. But the completeness with which these religious doc- 
trines were crushed is indicative of an inherent lack of vigour, and 
an incapacity to assemble effective resistance. Compared with the 
vitality of Lutheranism in Germany the Spanish movement was 
never as vocal nor as deeply rooted. It is relevant also to remem- 
ber that the Spanish people contained an excessively large percent- 
age of illiterates in both town and country. 
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Cross-currents in politics and religion developed simultaneously 
with the rivalry existent between the court of Charles V and Rome. 
The sympathy which Erasmus had at first enjoyed in the entourage 
of the youthful Emperor did not survive when the chief sponsors 
of “‘erasmismo” disappeared from the scene. In the following reign 
the danger of the Turk and the need of a united front among the 
Christians drew Philip II and Rome together, and heretical opinions 
were pursued more energetically. In the world of the monasteries 
the doctrines of Erasmus were viewed with increasing bitterness. 
Discussions of certain basic tenets like the Trinity and the divinity 
of the Holy Ghost and the vague definitions of heresy turned into 
a war of words. This became clear from the trials of such eminent 
men as Francisco de Vergara. The acknowledged preéminence of 
Erasmus, established throughout Europe, served during his life- 
time as a shield for the Erasmists against their enemies. In spite 
of the noisy controversies, even Francis I expressed, as did Charles 
V, a certain friendliness for his theological position. All this was 
but another phase in the rise and fall of his prestige. 

The story of the Spanish translations of Erasmus is important, 
but is as yet incomplete since the number of these versions is not 
definitely known. Was there in those days an edition in Spanish 
of the Praise of Folly? The popularity of Erasmus in the ver- 
nacular begins with the year of 1527 and extends over the next 
decade. An examination of the translations makes clear the scope 
of their influence on Spanish religious life, and brings out the exist- 
ing differences between collective historical Christianity rooted in 
the authority of the Church, and personal faith and worship. In 
this phase of “‘ erasmismo ” the name of the translator generally plays 
a secondary role, unless he modified his original to conform to a 
related current of religious sentiment of which he was aware. This 
Fray Alonso de Virués did in his translation of the Colloquies, re- 
vealing in some passages his sympathy with the illuminist movement 
of the early sixteenth century. A study of the repercussion in this 
period of Erasmian influence on Spanish literature would be of 
interest. For example, such a work as the Agricultura Cristiana of 
Fray Juan de Pineda shows acquaintance with the Colloquies of 
Erasmus both in style and details of content. It is clear that the 
Erasmist movement, if greatly extended, might have had a refining 
and softening influence on the cruder aspects of Spanish culture, 
but it lacked both depth and persistence; it is equally clear that 
its extinction brought about a recrudescence of those harsher fea- 
tures of national conservatism and intolerance. 
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We must not leave out of sight the fact that such militant 
tendencies as may have existed among a few of the Erasmist think- 
ers are traceable, if at all, to a select group, an élite, and judging 
by their speedy suppression, never extended broadly among the 
people. One accepts with caution therefore the belief that “un 
grand public” was deeply penetrated by vital Erasmian ideas. To 
search for them in books of all kinds, that is, in any printed reflec- 
tion of the people’s life and thought yields a relatively meager 
result. New and significant ideas are never absorbed except by a 
responsively educated and culturally prepared public, and the bulk 
of Spanish people of town and village were, as I have had occasion 
to repeat, both isolated and illiterate. Nor was the entire number 
of works translated from Latin into Spanish strikingly large, since 
not all printers were equally courageous in braving the risk of their 
publication. It was they who often bore the brunt of the opening 
inquisitorial attack. 

The protestations of the monks against the ironic attacks of 
Erasmus (his phrase which stung most deeply was the widely quoted 
“‘Monachatum non est pietas’’) were voiced in many vitriolic out- 
cries both from the pulpit and in print. These polemics are dead 
matter today, and in the history of progressive ideas and of their 
vicissitudes are meaningful only in so far as they reveal the details 
of those ancient controversies, and what was in the minds of the 
men who opposed all novelties which came in the guise of reform. 
Precisely how much influence the followers of Erasmus had on > 
ecclesiastical regeneration cannot be readily determined. The 
charge of “‘corruption” in its various connotations did not apply 
to the Church in Spain alone, and many complaints and criticisms 
found an international echo; they may be constated all over Europe 
and were inspired by local and national, by social and economic 
causes. By the side of extensive political and economic changes | 
which occurred in the history of the people, the Erasmist move- 
ment in Spain seems like a still small voice. The promise at its 
inception of becoming a far-reaching motive force was in no sense 
realized in its ultimate achievement. After years of effort it may 
well have been that the task of restoring evangelical Christianity 
seemed to its devotees quite hopeless. In this connection the 
sombre picture which Juan Maldonado paints of the mores within 
the Church in his Pastor Bonus (1529) deserves our attention : as a seri- 
ous expression imbued with the doctrine of “‘ erasmismo,”’ the book 
gives an idea of what reforms he deemed urgent. But the purifica- 
tion which is held to be necessary was such as devolved on the 
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initiative of the Church authorities themselves, and not on the 
enterprise of a small spiritual group which lived quite removed from 
the outward routine life of the Church. The efforts of the followers 
of Erasmus were directed specifically to attaining “spiritual reform” 
combined with humanistic “intellectual culture dominated by an 
ideal of piety.”” With this ideal, active militancy against the lax- 
ness of observation within the Church had nothing to do, and the 
‘reform of abuses was never the essential part of the Erasmist 
program. Thus they did not resort to pamphleteering or the 
clamorous printed word as did the famous German reformer. An 
index of the national culture may be found in the number of books 
printed in Spain during the first decades of the century. This is 
relatively small when compared with the many publications else- 
where in Europe, a state of affairs which made patriotic men like 
Luis Vives doubt the existence of a large body of active scholars and 
writers. Among the special voices in this “spiritual reform” 
advocated by the Erasmists, Juan de Valdés stands before us as 
the most aristocratic personality; but his illuminist heterodox 
leanings affected a world remote from the Spanish field where he 
never could have been an active influence; he lived in Italy and so 
created a circle for himself. Spanish literature has some claim 
on him, and as an eminent figure among the heterodox thinkers he 
deserves a prominent place in a picture of the age. 

The contact between the doctrines of Erasmus and the politics 
of Charles V, already alluded to, developed an important political 
philosophy, likewise a significant phase of ‘‘erasmismo.” Alfonso 
de Valdés, the brother of Juan, spread the theories of Erasmus, in 
so far as they adapted themselves to his own view of government, 
and to his experiences at the imperial court. Uppermost are those 
widely held precepts of peace and international understanding to 
which Valdés tried to adapt certain political tenets, according 
to which the Emperor had the right to impose his will upon an 
unworthy Pope forgetful of his divine mission. Alfonso de Valdés 
was deeply imbued with the teachings of Erasmus, but his exposition 
of Erasmian ideas lacks both the resourcefulness and eloquence of 
his master. It is a smaller voice echoing a great one. The miracle 
of these interrelations is that Erasmus should have contained so 
much inspirational material for others. In his Mercurio y Carén 
Alfonso de Valdés set forth the elements of an education for a 
Christian prince which are closely allied to those of Erasmus’ 
Institutio principis christiani, and as a result, the government of 
these ideal heads contrasts sharply with the rule of Machiavelli’s 
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Prince. The latter is by comparison an opportunist, an autocratic 
and self-seeking leader of the state; the rulers conceived by Erasmus 
and Valdés repose their authority on an education conceived en- 
tirely in the spirit of ideal Christian morality and love of their 
people; that is, the self-interest of Machiavelli’s Prince contrasts 


sharply with the altruism of the Erasmist King. It would be fruit- 


ful to compare at this point Sir Thomas More’s Utopia with the 
State of Valdés. In both, an idealized statecraft represents the 
opposite of the sane, practical and realistic philosophy of Machi- 
avelli. As was the case in other respects with the history of Eras- 
mian doctrine in Spain, the effectiveness of the writings of such men 
as Valdés, who derived their ideas from life at the court of Charles, 
diminished with the death of those who had sympathized with them; 
their position was finally undermined by the dominion acquired by 
reaction and intolerance. 

A résumé of the persecution of the Spanish Erasmists has no 
place here for lack of space. The narrative of Professor Bataillon 
contains much new material; it emphasizes the relation between 
such heterodox manifestations as illuminism and Erasmism, and 
pursues the strangling process by which conservative authority 
penalized unorthodox personal opinions. It makes unhappy read- 
ing in so far as we are dealing with the successful persecution of 
sincere and often distinguished personalities by small, biased and 
vindictive minds. The most interesting trial is that of the eminent 
Juan de Vergara, the intricate procedure of which throws light 
on many other trials the records of which have been lost. It is 
clear from the manifold accusations of heresy, launched against 
every kind of person, that the inquisitors were never clear in their 
dicta concerning the essence or the scope of illuminism, Erasmism, 
Lutheranism, or any shade of heterodoxy, which they were either 
too ill informed or too biased to disentangle. It simplified all 
indictments to put every phase of heresy into one basket. To the 
intensifying of inquisitorial surveillance is due the migration of 
numerous suspected Erasmian followers to other lands. It brought 
about for Spain the definite loss of eminent men thenceforward 
destined to live on alien soil. This whole world of accusation and 
betrayal is well summed up in the words ‘“‘un vent de délation a 
passé, et a flétri le printemps de |’érasmisme espagnol.” 

The Spanish phase of the Counter Reformation was vitally 
affected by the decisions of the Council of Trent (1563). Its 
deliberations had frequently been dominated by eminent Spaniards, 
such as Melchor Cano; it was therefore natural that their ecclesiasti- 
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cal authority should extend itself over their native land. Their 
prestige accorded them a dominating position in the suppression 
of all heterodoxy, including the remnants of “erasmismo.” The 
“heresies” discoverable in the works of Erasmus had long before 
been pointed out by his enemies, and were now to fill many pages 
in the Index expurgatorius. In this connection reference to the 
Heterodoxos of Menéndez y Pelayo is germane, and if there were 
space a revaluation of that work would be relevant. The noted 
Spanish critic was in the act of revising his first youthful version of 
this subject when death overtook him. One can see to what extent 
his maturer judgment had outgrown narrow judgments of his early 
effort. Every history of ideas moves across the battlefields of 
controversial thinking, and critical efforts to ascertain available 
facts, however objectively they are made, bear the stamp not only 
of the epoch in which they were set down, but of the mental frame 
of the author. Menéndez y Pelayo adequately presented the 
historical and biographical details in connection with the leading 
heterodox Erasmists, as far as the facts were known to him. But 
facts must be illuminated by a disinterested analysis, and Menéndez 
y Pelayo, as a sincere Roman Catholic, did not conceal a recognizable 
bias dictated by his faith, or by his unconscious disapproval of 
heterodoxy. The textual basis for the accusations of heterodoxy 
in Erasmus and his disciples can be dispassionately studied in the 
expurgated passages of their works, most of which have, after this 
lapse of time, only such scholastic value as inheres in any analysis 
of trials and quarrels long dead and forgotten. It is hard for us 
to understand that men in authority should have been willing to 
resort to torture or to the stake, to convince a fellow man of the evil 
of his opinions. To preserve the ancient edifice of the Catholic 
Church the ecclesiastical dignitaries derived their authority from 
the age of schlasticism; there they found sufficient argument to 
vindicate their stand, thus abandoning to darkness and neglect 
the processes of national education which always require new light 
and forward motion. 

It is clear from the tragedy in which so many noble spirits were 
sacrificed that genuine reform voiced by mere individuals is too 
often an impractical manifestation, without effect in the organic 
continuity of collective or institutional ideas. The dry rot of 
aging tradition gives way in the course of its decay to the thoughts 
of privileged minds only after a cruel lapse of time. Throughout 
these controversies engendered by the reform, amid all the changes 
wrought by years of varying opinion, nothing stands out so impres- 
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sively as the intolerance, the ignorance or folly of men. The 
average inquisitor who sat in judgment on the “heretics” brought 
to trial was quite consistently a man of a conformist, uninquiring 
mind, who wrote little and thought less, whereas most of the 
victims were creative spirits. It is of interest to Spanish literature 
that these men gave worthy expression to their doctrines in various 
forms, especially in dialogue or in sermons intended for the pulpit. 
Some deserve attention for their style. An example preserved in a 
single copy is the Doctrina Cristiana of Juan de Valdés. All this 
literature is linked with the language, form and content of the 
related works of Erasmus; many compositions are imitative of the 
great master and show little originality, beyond a warmth of sincere 
piety. Apart from the infiltration of Erasmian ideas they are of 
secondary importance; quite generally the name of Erasmus is no 
longer mentioned. 

An important aspect of the spiritual and mystic literature is the 
doctrine of Erasmus regarding the preparation for death and the 
value of personal prayer as contrasted with collective or ritualistic 
invocation. It can be found in many of his works and is reflected 
in the position taken by his more prominent disciples. It is the 
most esoteric feature of his evangelical teachings. Herein likewise 
the relation between ‘‘ Erasmismo” and the earlier “‘alumbramiento”’ 
becomes more apparent on account of the purely personal expression ~ 
of these peculiar conceptions of religious devotion. We are removed 
even more into those quiet retreats of individual beliefs which had ~ 
little or no contact with the current of outward national life. 

The Libro de la Oracién y Meditacién of Luis de Granada and - 
his Guia de Pecadores are eloquent examples of compositions which 
have long since paled in interest, leaving us only the language to 
appraise. No claim of novel ideas can be made for the noted 
preacher; it is rather his eloquent oratorical style, his gift of fusing 
other works of piety which preceded his own and his skill in present- 
ing the value of “‘l’intériorité de |’érasmisme” that give him a place 
in the annals of literature. Much of Granada was inspired not only 
by his reading, but by the very mystic nature of his material, such 
as prayer, the immortality of the soul, the nature of the hereafter, 
and the like. These details do not always suggest Erasmus, 
although the Enquiridion may be called a related creation. In 
due time, some of the spiritual traits of Granada’s books faced 
ecclesiastical censure when the inquisitorial critics surmised that 
they had caught a glimpse of both illuminism and Lutheranism 
lurking between the covers. 


| 
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A residuum of Erasmian doctrine in profane literature is difficult 
to trace because it played almost no part therein. After the great 
humanist’s death in 1536, his name and the direct influence of his 
works speedily disappeared from the Spanish scene. With their 
passing went the hope of greater enlightenment, accelerated popular 
education, political freedom. But this historical event concerns 
the world of ideas, the struggle for liberty of conscience, not litera- 
ture as an artistic expression. As regards Spanish literature, both 
prose and verse, novel and theatre show by their character not 
only wherein they failed to develop the ampler characteristics and 
vital qualities of social criticism, but also to what extent they were 
confined in their actual contribution to each genre. It was a result 
which went hand in hand with the lack of intellectual freedom. 
Neither Erasmus nor his disciples, who wrote in Latin, were in- 
terested in literary art expressed in the vernacular speech, notably 
in fiction; moreover, their doctrines favored a preéminently moral 
content. It would, therefore, be futile to look to them for any 
encouragement in the development of a literary type which might 
picture society in an untrammelled, realistic form. They favored 
history, observation, and moral criticism; both within and without 
the Church they advocated social betterment and reform. Never- 
theless, their tolerance and clearsightedness, if adopted, might con- 
ceivably have led to real social criticism in Spain. 

Unhappily at this point the quelling of freedom of thought 
became effective, and literature gradually turned to devote itself 
to the description of customs and manners, to moral criticism and, 
increasingly, to more elaborate forms of expression; it carefully 
avoided criticism of the Catholic religion, of education, of the man- 
agement of the national household, of monarchical government and 
the like, which would have thrown light upon the growth of a back- 
ward-looking social and religious world. By applying their talent 
to the shell and neglecting the value of originality of content, 
writers in verse and prose exercised their skill more and more during 
the following hundred years in exhausting the possibilities of 
vocabulary and word order, and, finally, by straining the structure 
and resources of the language destroyed much of its inherent 
beauty. In similar fashion the reactionaries had already destroyed 
the hope of originality in the realm of scientific or philosophic 
thought. Some of the features of sixteenth-century works, for 
which the Colloquies and the Adagia of Erasmus could have sug- 
gested both material and method of expression, cannot always 
be traced clearly to him, because they may be derived from the 
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observation of life itself. Human society everywhere presents 

us with types and characters, episodes, customs and conversation. 
Precisely these are elements treated naturally by the Spanish 
genius, and, in so far as they contained no controversial material, 
they were unopposed by the censors of books. Unfortunately 
when a man intellectually endowed and well read is deprived of 
that supreme privilege of criticism and personal opinion, he may be 
turned into a dull, banal and unoriginal thinker. Of these the 
Magnffico Caballero Pero Mexia is a poignant example, for he 
could with ease be all these things at once. He corresponded with 
Erasmus, and might have been a worthy Erasmian; instead he has 
the unusual record of having, in spite of the mass of his once popular 
writings, achieved only oblivion. 

The numerous Spanish productions in dialogue form cannot 
here be discussed; some remain quite unknown, not all have been 
printed, only a few have been carefully examined.? The place of 
Crist6ébal de Villal6én in this field has been rendered very insecure, 
since it seems clear that there is no sufficient evidence to attribute 
to his pen either the Crotalén or the Viaje de Turquia. These 
works reveal the influence of Erasmian doctrine. Unfortunately, 
the problem of their authorship cannot be solved without much 
more concrete evidence. We still need an exhaustive study of the 
dialogue literature of Spain in the sixteenth century. Such a work 
had been promised by both Menéndez y Pelayo and Adolfo Bonilla, 
who would have been especially competent to carry the study back 
to its classical origins, notably the possible influence of Lucian. 
The intervention of this caustic Greek writer, however, is not 
always necessary to explain the trenchant wit which, as is well 
known, comes naturally to a Spaniard gifted with a realistic and 
satirical turn of phrase. 

As regards the Crotalén, Professor Bataillon’s theory that the 
author was an Italian, judging from his language, seems untenable. 
His style is, to be sure, gauche at times, a trifle involved and turgid, 
but it is idiomatic, and the vocabulary is rather too extensive and 
familiar to be assigned to a foreigner. Some light is thrown on 
his language by means of a careful comparison with that of such 
contemporaries as Pero Mexia, Mal Lara, Timoneda and others, 
who are not superior in acquaintance with the language and its 

* The critical edition of the Colloquios Satiricos of Torquemada prepared by 
Dr. James Elsdon deserves early publication (University of California thesis). 


Dr. Ivor Nelson is completing his edition of Fray Juan de Pineda’s Agricultura 
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uses, and are likewise indebted to some of the Italian material 
in vogue at the time. 

Professor Bataillon’s analysis of the Viaje de Turquia brings 
up a number of controversial points. His desire to determine the 
author of this “chef d’ceuvre de la littérature 4 la fois sérieuse et 
divertissante que |’Espagne doit 4 ses humanistes érasmiens” is 
understandable; the ultimate decision rests upon far more facts than 
we possess. The author of the Viaje has apparently copied in his 
dedication to Philip II a phrase taken from the dedication by one 
Menavino of his Trattato dei costumi et vita dei Turchi (1548), to 
the king of France. Although the author of the Viaje may indeed 
have taken some material from this book, it proves nothing as 
regards the originality of the greater part of his work. Other 
writers have taken phrases of their dedication from previously 
printed books. We may recall the example of a sentence in the 
dedication of no less a work than the first part of the Quijote. Such 
plagiarism, not held reprehensible in those days, may indicate 
nothing more than awkwardness in approaching the great. In 
this case, it is highly improbable that the noted physician Andrés de 
Laguna, whom Professor Bataillon has hit upon as the unquestioned 
author, would have resorted to such borrowing. He was court 
physician to Charles V, and in addressing his son Philip II (whom 
he must have known as a lad during the years before his mother’s 
death in 1539, when Laguna attended her in her last illness), he 
would presumably have introduced some reminiscence of this 
relationship. Of all this there is no hint in the dedication, which 
is entirely an impersonal plea to the king to take arms against the 
Turk; its tone is strikingly like that directed by Cervantes to the 
same monarch and preserved for us in the T'rratos de Argel and in a 
separate manuscript inscribed to Philip’s secretary, Mateo Vazquez. 

To detect the presumptive author Professor Bataillon searched 
for certain qualities which he found in the Viaje: he must be a 
humanist, a hellenist, one who knew life as well as books, and he 
must be endowed with a sense of humor. Other more specific 
qualifications seem necessary before accepting the candidate. A 
significant one would certainly be solid evidence regarding the style 
and culture displayed in the works which the candidate has written 
in the vernacular of the Peninsula. We have, of course, the whole 
of the Dioscérides translated into Spanish by the hand of Laguna. 
After a cursory reading of the latter I cannot bring myself to see any 
relationship between its style and that of the author of the Viaje. 
I propose to undertake a more careful examination of a work which 
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Cervantes no doubt intended to mention only jestingly in his 
Quijote.* If I then feel inclined to admit the possibility that Laguna 
wrote the work, I shall be very happy to agree. The fact that some 
of the material of the Viaje is similar to that in the other books 
concerned with Turkey and printed in those days certainly does 
not prove that the author was never in Turkey. Nor must we 
conclude that since Laguna was in Italy, the Italian portion can be 
considered autobiographical, but that the portions dealing with 
Turkey, which Laguna never visited, were a product of the author’s 
imagination supplemented by material taken from books. The 
passages which may be indebted to literary sources could have been 
introduced by the author as a kind of Leitfaden to corroborate his 
own fading memories. 

Was the author of the Viaje a humanist and a hellenist? Perusal 
of the dialogue leaves with me the following impression regarding 
his personality. He had been a student, probably beginning his 
career in medicine which he abandoned for travel and adventure. 
There are hints that he fled from the excesses of scholastic learning 
which he ridicules. When he again meets former fellow-students, 
some four years have elapsed. His learning is very general, as if 
left in embryo. There is no evidence whatever of his being a 
thorough humanist or hellenist, if we give these words real signifi- 
cance. The writer had imbibed enough learning in a few years to 
enable him to refer to classical authors, so it need occasion no 
astonishment to find casual mention of Homer, Plato, Aristotle, 
Galen, Cicero, Virgil and a few others. He quotes the first line 
of the Iliad, rather a commonplace for his time. From his travels 
in Greece he concludes that the Greek spoken at the time is a 
corruption of ancient Greek, as Italian is of Latin, a conclusion to be 
reached with but little study. That such was the case of the 
protagonist (or author) we gather from a question of his interlocutor 
Juan: “‘Uno que acd ha estudiado griego, como vos hizistes antes 
que os fueseis, jentenderse ha con los que hablan all4?” The text’s 
transliteration of Greek words is confusing and suggests a superficial 
acquaintance with the spoken speech. The author (Pedro de 
Urdemalas) refers to “inhdbiles como yo que ni saben oficio ni 
tienen que comer,” and nowhere makes himself out to be a genuine 

* The reader will remember that when Sancho has lost the alforjas with the 
food supply, he suggests to his hungry master to partake of the herbs of the field 
after the fashion of knights-errant. To which Don Quixote replies ‘‘que tomara 
yo ahora mds aina un cuartal de pan, o una hogaza, y dos cabezas de sardinas 


arenques, que cuantas hierbas describe Dioscérides, aunque fuera el ilustrado 
por el doctor Laguna”’ (I, xviii). 
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physician. He mentions no specific remedies of his profession in 
detail, unless it be such a well known one as the laxative escamonea. 
Purgatives and bleeding are his universal cure. Pedro speaks 
slightingly of the doctor’s degree granted at Bologna, again a 
student’s attitude, and not that of one who had been honored and 
who had taught at that institution, as did Laguna. 

It remains to be discovered if Laguna was an Erasmist as the 
author of the Viaje seems to have been. As far as I can judge, he 
was a devout Catholic, and, in medicine, a traditionalist, repeating 
much that was purely medieval in his profession. A comparison 
of the many popular and folkloric elements in the Viaje with 
Laguna’s commentary to the Dioscérides remains to be made. 

That Laguna had a sense of humor is clear from an amusing 
letter of two pages addressed to a friend, but it does not prove 
him to be the author of the Viaje. If one swallow does not make 
a@ summer, two pages of political gossip, and an amusing reference 
to a dying ‘‘rocin” are not adequate to demonstrate that the humor 
of both writers is identical. Once more, everything depends upon 
the style of the Spanish Dioscérides and the kind of humor involved. 
With so little to determine the authorship it seems premature to 
indicate the very year in which Laguna composed the Viaje. In 
1556-7 Laguna was a weary and aging traveller, worn by years of 
labor. The Viaje seems to reflect the spirit of youth, and, if one 
guess is as good as another, I incline to the belief than in 1556, if 
the Viaje was written about that time, the author was a youngish 
man. 
The traces of Erasmist doctrine in this dialogue are carefully 
discussed by Professor Bataillon and illuminated by a selection of 
numerous passages. These point to a ‘‘philosophia christi” with 
an implied adherence to the teachings of Paul, opposition to idle 
superstitions and hypocrisy, together with criticisms of various 
aspects of society. Did the author of the Viaje know Rabelais, as 
Professor Bataillon suggests? This still remains to be demon- 
strated by a more detailed examination. 

The chapter L’Erasmisme condamné traces the enforced disap- 
pearance from the scene of any open or visible influence of Erasmian 
doctrine. More careful censorship of the printed word by the 
inquisitors and the immediate denunciation of every suspect 
imposed a deepening silence on the few who were still inclined to give 
ear to evangelical teaching. To show how effectively the move- 
ment had been crushed, the name of Erasmus was either forgotten, 
or it was too dangerous to mention. Authorities like Melchor Cano 
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did not countenance that the laity should dare to touch things too 
difficult for them to understand, or approach a field which it was 
the privilege of a limited few to invade. They were to listen and 
believe. Individual opinions were more and more held to be sub- 
versive. Any criticism of traditional ceremonies endangered the 
whole cult. The common people resumed their fear and respect 
for a Church whose prestige rested on visible temporal power and 
wealth. The process of expurgation through the Indices gained 
headway, the condemned passages swelled in volume. In the 
course of this suppression not only learning and criticism, but the 
flowering of humanism and of the Renaissance spirit were fatally 
hampered. The blighting result is apparent in the national litera- 
ture. The courageous resistance of such men as the erudite Sdnchez 
el Brocense is one of the last manifestations of the movement for 
intellectual freedom, before the darkness closes in. 

In one important field of labor, scholarly activity continued 
through Philip’s reign: interest in the critical study of the Scriptures 
was maintained and bore fruit in such monumental publications as 
the Polyglot Bible of Antwerp, only three quarters of a century 
after the great Cardinal’s Polyglot of Alcal4. With this achieve- 
ment is connected the distinguished personality of Arias Montano, 
one of the most attractive in the entire field of Renaissance scholar- 
ship. Another gentle spirit and legatee of that interior religion 
advocated by Erasmus is the poet Luis de Leén. His Nombres 
de Cristo reveals a purely personal approach to the New Testament, 
drawing from its doctrines the essence of a purer Christianity 
based on the text itself; Fray Luis’ work also maintains a singular 
silence with regard to ceremonial and ritualistic religion. Clearly 
the veil between the spirit of Los Nombres de Cristo and the voice 
of the earlier ‘“ alumbrados”’ is very tenuous, but Luis de Leén as a 
learned theologian may have derived his personal faith both from 
his study of the Bible and from the classics. His position brings 
again to the fore the relation between Spanish mysticism and the 
doctrine of Erasmus, a trace of which is discernible also in writers 
like Santa Teresa of Avila. The effect of Erasmus on mysticism 
continued to be an intangible and elusive element in the history of 
the Counter Reformation, and cannot be clearly traced, for Spanish 
mysticism may be considered, as I have stated, a purely historical 
development within the Church, with an added impulse given by 
the spiritual pages of Erasmus; it has elsewhere and at other times, 
be it remembered, shown itself as a personal reaction to excessively 
externalized religious manifestations such as ritual and ceremony. 
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The author sums up in a poignant passage the tragedy of those 
eminent spirits who brought light to a darkened age, but never 
consistently and unflinchingly carried their banner to the aspired 
goal. In the words of the Anglican Fernando Texeda, ‘‘Costumbre 
es de los romanistas, mayormente de los espafioles, poner y proponer 
premisas verdaderas, de verdades al papismo contrarias, y, por 
miedo de la Inquisicién, dejarse en el tintero las consecuencias.” 

We may be permitted to add a few words on one of the best 


_ known creations of the sixteenth century. The influence of 
_ Erasmus on the Lazarillo can well have been a fact. Professor 


Bataillon does not think that it is in evidence because the tale 


reflects anticlericalism without the necessary “affirmation énergique 


du christianisme selon Saint Paul.” * The essence of Erasmus 
is to be found, on the other hand, in realistic, satiric material as 
well as in the pietistic. To look only for Erasmus the champion 
of true Christianity and the spirit of the Gospel in a realistic little 
work like the Lazarillo is to forget that he likewise wrote the 
Praise of Folly, the Colloquies, the Adagia and his great Opus 
epistolarum. Pious sentiments would be wholly foreign to the cadre 
of this brief picaresque adventure story. One example may demon- 
strate to what extent Erasmus and the author of the Lazarillo 
coincide in a realistic analysis of society. The character on whom 


the story lavishes most detail is the hidalgo. An entertaining 
feature of his personality is his quest of opportunity to serve some 
sefior de titulo: 


. . . Vine a esta ciudad pensando que hallarfa un buen asiento, mas no 
me ha sucedido como pensé. 

Canénigos y sefiores de la Iglesia, muchos hallo; mas es gente tan 
limitada, que no los sacardn de su paso todo el mundo. Caballeros de 
media talla también me ruegan; mas servir a éstos es gran trabajo, 
porque de hombre os habéis de convertir en malilla, y si no, Andad con 
Dios, os dicen; y las mds veces, son los pagamentos a largos plazos, y 
las mds y las mds ciertas, comido por servido; ya cuando quieren refor- 
mar conciencia, y satisfaceros vuestros sudores, sois librado en la recé- 
mara en un sudado jubén, o rafda capa o sayo. Ya cuando asienta 
hombre con un sefior de titulo, todavia pasa su lacerfa. {Pues por 
ventura no hay en mf habilidad para servir y contentar a estos? Por 
Dios, si con él topase, muy gran su privado pienso que fuese, y que mil 
servicios le hiciese, porque sabria mentirle también como otro, y agra- 
darle a las mil maravillas; refrle ya mucho sus donaires y costumbres, 
aunque no fuesen las mejores del mundo; nunca decirle cosa con que le 
pesase, aunque mucho le cumpliese; ser muy diligente en su persona en 


* See his Le Roman picaresque, Paris, 1931, p. 10. 
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dicho y hecho; no me matar por no hacer bien las cosas que él no habia 
de ver, y ponerme a refiir, donde él lo oyese, con la gente de servicio, 
porque pareciese tener gran cuidado de lo que a él tocaba; si rifiese con 
alguno su criado, dar unos puntillos agudos para le encender la ira, y 
que pareciesen en favor del culpado; decirle bien de lo que bien le estu- 
viese; y por el contrario, ser malicioso, mofador, malsinar a los de casa 
y a los de fuera; pesquisar y procurar de saber vidas ajenas para con- 
térselas, y otras muchas galas de esta calidad, que hoy dfa se usan en 
Palacio, y a los sefiores de él parecen bien, y no quieren ver en sus casas 
hombres virtuosos. Antes los aborrecen y tienen en poco y llaman 
nescios, y que no son personas de negocios, ni con quien el sefior se puede 


descuidar, y con estos los astutos usan, como digo, el dfa de hoy, de lo 
que yo usarfa. 


Erasmus, counselling a friend who is about to take service at 
Court, writes to him the following letter: 


You tell me that you are going into court life, and that you do not 
like it. I trust it may be for your good. Up to the time when I was 
fifty I saw something of Princes’ courts, so you may profit by my experi- 
ence. Trust no one who pretends to be your friend, let him smile, 
promise, embrace, swear as many oaths as he will. Do not believe that 
anyone is really attached to you, and do not be hasty in giving your 
own confidence. Be civil to all. Politeness costs nothing. Salute, give 
the road, and do not forget to give men their titles. Praise warmly, 
promise freely. Choose the part which you mean to play, and never 
betray your real feelings. Fit your features to your words, and your 
words to your features. This is the philosophy of court life, for which 
none are qualified till they have put away shame and trained themselves 
to lie. Watch how parties are divided and join neither. If man or 
woman falls out of favour, keep you to the sunny side of the ship. Ob- 
serve the Prince’s likes and dislikes. Smile when he speaks, and if you 
say nothing, look admiringly. Praise him to others. Your words will 
get around. A small offering to him now and then will do no harm, 
only it must not be too valuable, as if you were fishing for a return. If 
there be game in sight, trust neither to God nor man, but look out for 
yourself. Court winds are changeable. Watch your chances, and let 
no good thing slip out of your hands. Keep with the winning party, 
but give no mortal offence to the other till you are sure of your ground. 
When you ask a favour, do as loose women do with their lovers, ask for 
what the Prince can give without loss to himself—benefices, provost- 
ships, and such like. This will do to begin with. As I see you benefit 
by my advice, I will initiate you in the deeper mysteries. [Letter DX, 
ser. 2.] 


In such realistic touches both writers occasionally use material 
worthy of comparison. 
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Finally, every trace of the doctrines of Erasmus is lost in Spanish 
literature. Whatever similarity to certain qualities of his may be 


_ detected in the pages of Cervantes cannot be attributed to any 
_ acquaintance with the Dutch humanist on the part of the Spanish 


romancer. The delicacy with which Cervantes handles moral ques- 
tions was inherent in his genius, and need not be attributed to 
“‘the puritan humanism of the Erasmistas,” who had preceded him. 
As we have seen, the Counter Reformation carried this moral ideal 
among its tenets, and it was frequently voiced in the printed 
censorships prefixed to books. The effort to make of Cervantes 
a learned humanist, especially one acquainted with Erasmian 
doctrines, seems regrettable. Upon what ground can we infer that 
Cervantes as a boy received from his teacher Lépez de Hoyos 
“des legons un peu confidentielles d’un érasmisme désormais 
condamné a s’exprimer 4 mi-voix”? We know nothing about the 
teachings of Lépez de Hoyos, whether confidential, or otherwise; 
yet the author seems to call him a ‘maitre érasmisant” apparently, 
because he made use of a harmless, non-controversial passage taken 
from a prohibited work of Erasmus. We know truly nothing defi- 
nite about the relationship between Lépez de Hoyos and Cervantes, 
except that the former calls the latter ‘‘mi caro y amado discfpulo.” 
There is no record that during the youth of Cervantes the name of 
Erasmus ever resounded in his ears. Cervantes was a sincere 
Roman Catholic, he speaks with approval of pious pilgrimages, 
ex-votos, of the chains of captives hung on the walls of temples and, 


in general, of traditional religious ceremonies. This looks rather 


non-erasmistic. Erasmist qualities such as his humanity, his 
tolerance, his wit, his gift of observation and the like were the de- 
velopment of his vast experience with all kinds of worlds, through 
travel and suffering, reaching fruition when his genius prompted 
him to put it all in words. 

Professor Bataillon thinks that D. Diego de Miranda (el caballero 
del verde gaban, II, XVI) conforms most closely to the Erasmian 
ideal of a pious and useful life. On what grounds? D. Diego tells 
us that he is fond of hunting and fishing, that he has some six dozen 
books in Spanish and Latin, some “de historia” (which may mean 
either fiction or history) and some “‘de devocién,’”’ which, since he 
adds that he is “devoto de Nuestra Sefiora,’”’ may mean such 
commonplace works as the Horas de Nuestra Sefiora. To offset 
D. Quixote’s extravagant praise of the incredible books of chivalry 
D. Diego adds that the latter have never been permitted in his 
house. He reads the profane more than the pious, provided they 


t 
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are “‘honesto” as well as entertaining. D. Diego makes himself 
out the model citizen and neighbor. He speaks no ill nor listens 
to it, nor spies into the life of others. He goes to mass every day, 
shares his goods with the poor, without boasting of his good deeds, 
and he restores peace among quarreling neighbors. After this 
saintly self-portrayal on the part of the hidalgo, Sancho, who is 
always the realist, leaps from his Rucio, and kisses D. Diego’s 
feet many times, saying that the latter is the first Santo a la jineta 
that he has ever beheld, one who might perform miracles. To 
which D. Diego gives the usual answer that he is not a saint but 
“gran pecador.”’ We need not insist that this self-portrait of D. 
Diego sounds a trifle Pharisaic, but we must not consider it so 
seriously Erasmian as to make us overlook its humorous reductio 
ad absurdum by the action of Sancho. Nor does a D. Diego, so 
observant as to go to mass daily and a devotee of Our Lady, sound 
reminiscent of the evangelical doctrine of Erasmus based on St. 
Paul. 

As regards a work entitled Luz del Alma (mentioned in Don 
Quijote, II, lxii) we must presume that it is the work of Fray 
Felipe de Meneses, since Cervantes does not think it worth while 
to mention the author. Much has been made of it to indicate 
the presence of ‘‘erasmismo” in Cervantes, at least in his youth. 
Cervantes says nothing about it, except that it belongs to a “‘género”’ 
of which there are many, and that they deserve to be printed be- 
cause they bring light to all who are without it; this characterization 
he could readily have inferred from the title: obviously he remem- 
bered nothing significant about the work. Are we not forcing these 
passages to yield evidence which they do not contain, stretching a 
thin rubber band to hold together a bulky packet? 

Many doctrines which draw their threads through social and 
religious life have ever been difficult to pursue. If I sin through 
extreme caution in not accepting all the conclusions of Professor 
Bataillon, it is because I believe that there is always a great risk 
entailed when we are engaged in a search for that which we need 
to establish a theory. It is both a matter of pride, and a very 
human procedure to discover evidence where the record may prove 
inadequate when scrutinized in a wholly dispassionate frame of 
mind. 

Professor Bataillon has given us a work full of new material, 
rich in observation, in moral and intellectual pictures and portraits 
of the times. It should be read by all who desire to penetrate into 
the lives and thoughts of Spaniards of the sixteenth century. His 
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book is an abundantly documented narrative concerning a period 
of social fermentation, and a no less superb tribute to the labors 
of the great humanist whose name appears on the title page of his 
book. Professor Bataillon may well be proud to have his name 
associated henceforth with that of Desiderius Erasmus. 

ScHEVILL 


University of California 


NEW LIGHT ON DON JUAN: A REVIEW ARTICLE 


NEW and important book has appeared on the Don Juan 

theme.' It is a fine example of the broader scholarship—‘‘to 
interpret the facts of exact scholarship from more comprehensive 
points of view, whether social, historical, or in general philo- 
sophical” *—which the present stage of modern language studies 
has made both possible and imperative. Not all will agree with 
the author’s point of view; but few will deny that he has seen more 
in El Burlador de Sevilla* and has studied more deeply certain 
aspects of the subsequent legend than any of his predecessors. The 
word contribucién, by which the author designates his study, is 
accurately descriptive. The considerations to which this work 
gives rise are so complex that they can hardly be treated within 
the limits of the conventional book review. 

It must first be stated that the Burlador and its legend are viewed 
from a critical standpoint which is very German, which minimizes 
the personality of the author, and gives a preponderant importance 
to literary Strémungen: 


Zorrilla . . . es capaz de recoger los anhelos de su época y darles 
forma y expresarlos. Se sirvié de una serie de mitos y metdforas tradi- 
cionales—que sirvieron, por cierto, para que el pueblo espafiol se asimilase 
facil, r4pida y totalmente su obra—sin que él mismo notara el nuevo con- 
tenido que les infundfa y por la razén que ya dejo apuntada (p. 105). 


The author even believes that ‘Don Juan tenfa que descubrirse en 
el barroco” (p. 45). It is with such excessive faith in literary 
Strémungen that critics are likely to disagree,‘ but not, I believe, 


1 Contribucién al estudio del tema de Don Juan en el treatro espafiol, por 
Joaquin Casalduero (Smith College Studies in Modern Languages, XIX, nos. 3, 4), 
Northampton, Mass., 1938: viii + 108 pages. 

* Trends of Scholarship in the Modern Language Association of America, pub. 
by the Association, 1937, p. 56. 

* The commonly held opinion that “el Burlador es una comedia escrita sin 
gran esmero, llena de precipitaciones . . .”” (Tirso de Molina, Obras, I, ed. 
Américo Castro, Madrid, 1932, p. xix) will hereafter need revision. 

‘The skeptics’ view in this matter is well expressed by Professor W. J. 
Entwistle in his review of L. Pfandl, Historia de la literatura nacional espafiola 
en la edad de oro, in Mod. Lang. Rev., XXX, 1935, 113-16: “So Spanish literature 
of the Golden Age is another case of ‘Strémungen.’ As applied to German 
literature of the last fifty years, this method diminishes the importance of the 
117 
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with the relation which Sr. Casalduero establishes between a given 
work and the ideology and aesthetic ideals of the period that pro- 
duced it. It is obvious that the Burlador exemplifies certain of the 
characteristics that are commonly associated with the baroque: 
the conflict between body and soul, between time and eternity; 
expressiveness rather than formal beauty; the motions of souls 
rather than their repose.’ I am inclined to believe, however, that 
many of these elements could be found in works not written in the 
baroque period; that the “‘composicién estética renacentista’’ was 
not necessarily always “estdtica” and that the “baroque” ‘“com- 
posicién dindmica”’ may even be found in the Celestina (cf. p. 50). 
It would undoubtedly be possible to find works of Tirso and of his 
contemporaries showing other or contradictory tendencies.*® 

This conception of the Burlador as a product of the baroque 
period is fundamental to the thesis of the first of Sr. Casalduero’s 
four chapters: Los Juramentos de Don Juan y su Funcién en El 
Burlador de Sevilla. Establishing beyond a doubt that the oaths 
are made “con reserva mental’ (the point has been debated), he 
conceives of their function as uniting the world of the flesh and of 
the spirit: 


. . el que Don Juan se ponga en paz con su conciencia y que lo 


artist’s personality; and also shows considerable complexity of detail. Writers 
‘stream’ in different directions from each other, from themselves at an earlier 
date, or from themselves simultaneously. Is it merely because Spain is distant 
and the Golden Age remote that two streams alone [Mysticism and the Baroque } 
are discerned in a hundred years?” 

5“*Tt was, says Neumann in his study of Rembrandt [Carl Neumann, 
Rembrandt, 1902], one of the great impulses in the new propaganda in the restored 
Catholic Church to adapt itself to popular instincts, and to fascinate them by 
methods and appeals to sensation of a kind adapted to popular tastes. From 
this new democratisation of the Church sprang the cult of the ugly and the 
exciting, drawing its materials from the effect on the imagination of ascetic 
practice and the cruelties of the scaffold. Gladiatorical games belonged to the 
past; but here were the new Circenses which through coarseness and horror, 
blood and murder, if confined to imagery, attracted and thrilled the populace. 
Representations of the most hideous martyrdoms, the most exquisite tortures, 
the horrible and the hideous, were the themes of the aristocratic art of Italy, 
which brought itself down to the level of the taste of the masses and so gained a 
hold upon them.’ That is one aspect of baroque art, if another is the pretty, 
the voluptuous, the sentimental, equally fitted to appeal to the people.” H. J. C. 
Grierson, Cross Currents in English Literature of the XVIIth Century: The World, 
the Flesh, and the Spirit, their Actions and Reactions, London, 1929, p. 177. 

* “Cervantes no es ningdén barroco y por consiguiente tampoco es un autor 
barroco. . . . El Quijote no es barroco en el estilo, pero es conscientemente 
antibarroco en la idea y las tendencias. . . .” Pfandl, op. cit., p. 321. 
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haga engafiando no es nada mds que de un valor secundario en los jura- 
mentos; lo principal es la funcién que desempefian en la obra: unir los dos 
mundos, y prestarse a un desarrollo gradual. La conformacién de su 
[Tirso’s ] obra depende por completo del espfritu de la hora en que le tocé 
vivir y de aquf la ponderacién de todas y cada una de sus partes... . 
(p. 13). Por medio de la reserva mental, Don Juan engafia; pero por 
esta misma reserva mental, Don Juan se condena ... (p. 15). Es ese 
muerto, invocado por el mismo Don Juan, en una reserva mental tan 
clara que queda transformada en un aparte, el instrumento elegido por 
Dios para hacer que el burlador traspase el Ifmite que separa lo temporal 
de lo eterno . . . (p. 12). 


The reference here is to Don Juan’s oath to Aminta (III, 277-82). 
Its connection with Don Juan’s tragic end has always been evident 
to any reader. What Sr. Casalduero has shown for the first time is 
that the oaths made to Isabela (I, 3-4) and to Tisbea (I, 940-42) 
represent the beginning stages of a crescendo which culminates in 
this vow to Aminta. In the first case, the “reserva mental” 
is not even suggested, but is inferred from what follows; in the 
second case it is explicit (“‘juro, ojos bellos’’); and in the third case 
it is made doubly clear (‘‘juro a esta mano, sefiora,”’ and, immedi- 
ately thereafter, ‘me dé muerte un hombre . . . [Ap.] muerto”’). 
All of this points to a greater unity and a greater degree of artistry in 
the Burlador than it has been supposed to possess. My only 
salvedad: might not the same device have been used in 1499? 
Does an author’s work depend por completo on the year of his birth? 7 

The same artistic unity of the Burlador is observed in other 
details: 

Con esta aventura [the seduction of Tisbea], en la cual se pasa de la 
mas indiferente frialdad a una ardiente sensualidad, se cierra la primera 
jornada, llena del fuego metaférico que devora a Tisbea, cuyos resplan- 
dores contrastan con la oscuridad del comienzo de la obra al mismo 
tiempo que preludian el fuego de la capilla en la jornada tercera. El 
fuego, metaférico, de los sentidos, que abrasa en la primera jornada el 
alma y la cabafia de la pescadora, se convierte en la tercera en el fuego, 
real, del inferno, que abrasa a Don Juan y hace arder la capilla (p. 4). 


Tirso may not have planned all this; but the effects, the contrasts, 
the lights and shadows, are there, and Sr. Casalduero has pointed 
them out. What remains to be done is to study the technique of 
Tirso in his various types of plays of undoubted authenticity. It 

7Sr. Casalduero seems aware at times of this uncertainty: “No sé desde 
cudndo y hasta qué punto ha sentido individualmente el espafiol que estaba 
viviendo en un mundo nuevo—aportar alguna precisién sobre este asunto es 
estudio que se esté haciendo cada dia mds urgente . . .” (p. 98). 
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might be that we should find that each type had, in general, its own 
technique, or at least that the serious plays are more carefully 
written than the others. Compare with the Burlador, La venganza 
de Tamar and Tanto es lo de mds como lo de menos. Certainly a 
religious or Biblical subject is no guarantee of careful treatment, as 
El drbol del mejor fruto will bear witness. Or are the real acier- 
tos in the comedia merely the work of chance? This problem is 
fundamental.® 

Sr. Casalduero points out also the highly conventional character 
of the types of women seduced by Don Juan. Tisbea “‘es una figura 
de égloga piscatoria y se comporta segtin todos los precedentes 
literarios” (p. 4). He does not, however, point out that this fact 
explains her culto language, which seems so unlike Tirso, so radically 
different from the speech of La gallega Mari-Herndndez or of Antona 
Garcia, and which might tend to weigh down the balance against 
Tirso in the question of attribution. He does not point out that 
this character of Tisbea is inevitable, given the fantastic character 
of the drama as a whole. We are not in the realm of realism,® but 
in the spirit world. Don Juan himself is a myth. The seducers 
known to biology and history are of a very different character.'” 
The adventure with Dofia Ana is ‘‘un amor completamente urbano, 
cortesano” (p. 4). The figure of Aminta and the scenes between 
her and Don Juan “derivan del tema tan antiguo, frecuentemente 
con un cardcter cémico, de la villana solicitada por un caballero” 
(p. 5). Here again, it might be observed that the treatment is un- 
like Tirso, and that he, whose peasant characters demand so fre- 
quently “i,No somos acd personas?,” could not possibly have 
conceived Gaseno and Batricio. And again we must answer that 
in the Burlador, as in Los Intereses creados, ‘cuanto . . . sucede no 
pudo suceder nunca, que sus personajes no son ni semejan hombres 
y mujeres. . . .””" Benavente makes use of “mufiecos o fantoches 

8 Martinez Sierra, in the conferencia which he read in the Teatro Eslava on 
the evening of the first performance of his arreglo of Moreto’s La adultera penitente 
(Obras, vol. 21, pp. 111-124), establishes a difference between the carelessly com- 
posed comedy of intrigue, which he finds analogous to modern society comedy, 
and those serious works in which the siglo de oro poet gave “la medida gloriosa 
de su libre espiritu,’’ comparable to the serious plays of today (M. Sierra, Navidad, 
El reino de Dios, etc.). 

* “E] encuentro del hombre con la mujer da lugar a la misma accién siempre, 
que varia sélo en lo que pudiéramos llamar elementos decorativos, elementos que 
no toma de la realidad sino de la tradicién literaria” (p. 6). 

1@ Gregorio Marafién, “Notas para la biologia de Don Juan,” in Revista 
de Occidente, 1924, III, 15-53. 

" Los intereses creados, prélogo. 
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de cartén y trapo”’; Tirso, of conventional figures centuries old. 
Real figures cannot serve to portray the idea that ‘todo este mundo 
es errar”’ (p. 56). 

In the remaining three chapters of his study Sr. Casalduero 
studies the career of Don Juan in the Spanish theater, after its 
detour through France and Italy, as far as Zorrilla. His purpose 
is to show the transformations wrought by the shifting ideological, 
aesthetic and social concepts of the late XVIIth, the XVIIIth 
and the XIXth centuries. In this the novelty consists not so 
much in the conclusions, as in the thoroughness and insight of his 
investigation. 

Capitulo II: Tan largo me lo fidis y su Relacién con El Burlador 
de Sevilla. ‘‘No creo que se deba considerar Tan largo como una 
mera refundicién de El Burlador. Serdn poquisimos los lugares 
en que se pueda considerar la leccién de Tan largo como preferible 
a la de Tirso y cuando asf suceda se tratard simplemente de erratas”’ 
(p. 42). The Tan largo (probably composed between 1650 and 
1660) reveals a new aesthetic: a constant concern for motivation, 
for logic, an unwillingness to be content with mere suggestion, things 
all of them which mark the advance away from the school of Lope 
to that of Calderén: 


todo el lirismo de Tirso ha dado lugar a un frio razonamiento . . . 
(p. 36). El devenir, el ritmo temporal, la fuidez y gradacién, desaparecen 
para dejar paso a una rigida estructura (p. 41). 


The changes seem not the result of a lack of intelligence, but of a 
new sensibilidad: ‘‘nacen de pertenecer a estéticas diferentes y por 
lo tanto deben ser consideradas [El Burlador y Tan largo] como 
obras distintas” (p. 44). We are on the way to the XVIIIth 
century. 

Capitulo III: Desplazamiento y Transformacién del Tema de 
Don Juan en los Siglos XVII y XVIII. The French adaptations of 
the theme show “‘la substitucién del destino y lo instintivo por un 
acto reflexivo y voluntario” (p. 57). In the baroque, we have the 
dramatization of man’s ignorance of his destiny; in the second half 
of the XVIIth century, 


La intriga humana ha suplantado al destino . . . comienza el hombre 
& encerrarse en el pequefio salén rococé . . . secretos y didlogos entre 
hombres, no entre Dios y su criatura . . . el hombre queda, dramatica y 
cémicamente, a solas con el hombre y su razén (p. 58). 


Don Juan thus ceases to be a tragic symbol and becomes “una 
/ Yepresentacién social” (p. 58). Moliére’s Don Juan is an atheist, 
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but it is not his atheism, it is his rationalism that defines him. 
Moliére’s purpose: ‘Mostrar la necesidad de que se aprovechara 
la raz6n para crear una nueva base a la virtud y al bien, y poder 
enfrontarse asi con los que la usaban s6élo para destruirlos”’ (p. 61). 

The treatment of the peasant women by Moliére makes it per- 
fectly clear that we have passed to a human and social medium. 
(And here Sr. Casalduero gives a hint of what I miss in his treat- 
ment of the Burlador.) Tisbea and Aminta become Charlotte and 
Mathurine, ‘‘campesinas tan alejadas del dmbito literario y en- 
raizadas en la realidad como el espeso y jugoso dialecto que hab: 

(p. 62). 

Alonso de Cérdoba y Maldonado (La venganza en el sepulcro) 
imitated not only the Burlador, but also Dorimon and Villiers, 
and places ‘‘al muerto y al milagro en un nivel social . . . milagros 
presenciados por agentes de justicia que dan fe y teatimonie de 
ellos . . .” (p. 71). Here Dofia Ana sheds tears of compassion for 
Don Juan, and the day is not far off when a woman’s heart will win 
the body and soul of the great deceiver away from hell. The 
antagonist of Don Juan is the representative of the law, of reason. 

Zamora’s No hay plazo que no se cumpla . . . y Convidado de 
piedra receives its punto de enfoque from Cérdoba and presents Don 
Juan simply as a sinner who saves his soul in a period “‘en la cual 
la caridad se est4 transformando en filantropfa y en que se quiere a 
toda costa salvar a la humanidad dentro de la razén” (p. 92). 
Don Juan loves and is loved, repents and goes to heaven: “‘ Zamora 
arranca definitivamente la figura de Don Juan del mundo barroco 

. y la transmite al romanticismo”’ (p. 93). 

Capitulo IV: El Don Juan Romantico-Sentimental. The way 
has been prepared by Cérdoba (Don Juan loves), and by Zamora 
(he loves and is loved). Zorrilla develops this lyrical quality and 
makes of him—at the feet of Dofia Inés—the perfect incarnation 
“del coraz6n burgués, antiheroico, romantico-sentimental de la 
época”’ (p. 107). It is this that explains the extraordinary vogue of 
Don Juan Tenorio. 

This in itself is extremely interesting. But more than this, it 
is the implications—the by-products—that have perhaps the great- 
est interest. Those are wrong who say that romanticism in Spain 
was but a return to the romantic spirit of the Golden Age: 


Nada mds por completo alejado de los siglos XVI y XVII que este 
Don Juan arrodillado, que implora tan tiernamente amor y que con 
tantos sollozos es correspondido tan dulcemente. No puedo sospechar 
en qué estarfa pensando la erftica que quiere hacer pasar a Tenorio por un 
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héroe de nuestro antiguo teatro. Ni por la forma del drama, ni por las 
metdforas ni la misica del verso, ni por el cardcter del protagonista y el 
de Dofia Inés, se puede relacionar esta obra con la Comedia espafiola 
(p. 107). 


In like manner, the question of “influence” must be considered 
from a point of view other than the bibliographical: 


Zamora utilizé la obra de Tirso exactamente como si fuera una crénica, 
no fué a buscar en ella inspiracién, ni tuvo jamds la idea de imitarla; lo que 
tomé fué una serie de hechos, los més importantes, es claro, de la vida de 
su héroe, y al apropidrselos los transforma, sin que por un momento caiga 
bajo la influencia de Tirso (p. 89). 


This is exactly what is meant by Professor Entwistle when he says 
that Lope de Vega “gave to other literatures exactly as much as he 
received—nothing.” “ This is a hard saying, but the startled 
reader would do well to study thoughtfully Mr. Entwistle’s treat- 
ment of the comedia and its transfer values.“ According to this 
scholar, the baroque values of the Burlador were nontransferable; 
and it was Moliére who, by eliminating them, ‘made Don Juan a 
credible [i.e. rational] character, a man, and so gave him his pass- 
port to the outer world.” * Perhaps in these days of “la raz6én 
vital,’ * when of all Spanish artists El Greco stands in closest rela- 
tionship to contemporary art and the foundations of rationalistic 
materialism are crumbling,'* these old Spanish values may again 
spring into life;*’ but in a Europe moving forward toward the 
Aufklérung it was inevitable that Spanish literature should serve as 
a quarry from which blocks were taken to build non-Spanish 
structures.'® 


% A Handbook to the Study and Teaching of Spanish, edited by E. Allison 
Peers, London, 1938, Chap. X (Comparative Literature), p. 152. 

8 Op. cit., pp. 160-61. 

4 Op. cit., p. 161. 

“J. Ortega y Gasset, Hl tema de nuestro tiempo, Madrid, 1923, especially 
cap. VI (Los dos Ironfas o Sécrates y Don Juan). 

16 Grierson, op. cit., pp. 336-37. 

17 Cf. F. de Onis, Ensayos sobre el sentido de la cultura espafiola, Madrid, 1932, 
pp. 11-16. 

18 Herr Pfandl sees in the Quijote a work of anti-baroque tendencies. I do 
not agree with him. It, as truly as the Burlador, shows “the conflict between 
irreconcilable realities.” But Europe could find in it elements akin to its own 
Weltanschauung: “la sabiduria en boca del loco” (Pfandl, op. cit., pp. 324, 328). 
“Cervantes linked the novel to psychology and philosophy, and made of it the 
supreme literary vehicle of the modern age. Since the Quijote, every novel qua 
work of art has been judged by these twin criteria’”’ (Entwistle, loc. cit., p. 162). 
Cf. A. Valbuena Prat, Hist. de la lit. espafiola, Barcelona, 1937, vol. II, p. 57. 
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Sr. Casalduero’s book represents an important forward step 
in the study of Tirso de Molina. Valuable as are his findings in 
themselves, they are perhaps more valuable as a challenge. What 
are the currents, back currents, cross currents, and eddies not only 
of the renaissance, of the baroque, of the romantic period, of every 
period, but also of each individual author? The history of Spanish 
literature remains to be written, and before that history can be 
definitive we must explore, by the methods of exact scholarship, 
along the path marked out by Sr. Casalduero—but ever guarding 
against a simplistic view of the “compartments” of cultural his- 
tory '“—the ideology and aesthetics of the men—and generations— 
that composed it. 


Oris H. GREEN 
University of Pennsylvania 


18 “The past century has shown that dynamic personalities cannot be brought 
into the mechanics of a definition, that the fluid and living continuity of history 
cannot be categorized through the analysis of a series of events. The word 
renaissance, ‘l’aimable mot de Renaissance,’ as Michelet calls it, has been dis- 
covered to represent an assortment of values without a common denominator. . . . 
Many present day art critics and literary historians in Germany have pushed the 
‘Renaissance Mensch’ into the background to make room for the ‘Baroque 
Mensch,’ who will doubtless remain on the stage until research in this newly 
exploited field shows that this type is also unstable.” R. H. Fife, “The Renais- 
sance in a Changing World,” in Germanic Review, 1934, IX, p. 81. 
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THE CORONACION OF JUAN DE MENA: POEM AND 
COMMENTARY 


N the year 1582 there appeared at Salamanca a delightful pocket 

edition of the works of Juan de Mena, edited and annotated by 
Francisco Sdnchez, El Brocense. In view of the disrepute into 
which Mena has fallen, it is not unprofitable to consider what the 
great Greek scholar thought of him. Fortunately, in his letters to 
Mé4rmol, published in Gallardo’s Ensayo, we have further evidence 
of El Brocense’s opinions on Mena; these prove a useful check on 
those expressed in the foreword to the Reader in the edition of 
1582, where he writes: 


Si, como dize Horacio, aquellos poetas deven ser preferidos que 
mezclaron dulzura con utilidad: no se yo en nuestra lengua (y aun por 
ventura en las otras) quien con razon se puede anteponer a nuestro Juan 
de Mena. Porque la materia que trata, es una Philosophia moral, y un 
dechado de la vida humana, illustrada con diversos exemplos de historia 
antiguas y modernas, donde se halla doctrina, sabor y elegancia. Dizen 
algunos que es poeta muy pesado, y lleno de antiguallas, y dizen esto con 
tanta gravedad, que sino les creemos parece que les hazemos injuria: y no 
advierten que una poesia heroica como esta para su gravedad tiene 
necessidad de usar de levantar el estilo. Y al fin los que hallan este 
poeta por pesado son unos ingenios que ponen todo su estudio en hazer 
un soneto o cancién de amores, que para entenderlos es menester primero 
preguntarles a ellos si‘lo entendieron. Es muy bien que este poeta sea 
tenido en mucha estima, aunque no fuera tan bueno como es, por ser el 
primero que sepamos que aya illustrado la lengua Castellana. 


It is clear from the above that the scholar appreciated not only 
what Juan de Mena did succeed in doing, but also what he would 
have liked to do. In other words Mena, hampered by the relative 
roughness and rigidity of fifteenth-century Castilian, and by the 
ephemeral nature of the more elegant love-songs, strove to render 
the language more elastic and more dignified by his imitation of 
Latin models—particularly of Ovid; and by his choice of subject in 
the Laberinto and the Coronagion to write something worthy of 
retention. The letters in Gallardo show that El Brocense thought 
highly of Mena’s verse, but that he entertained the lowest opinion 
of the Commentary on the Coronagion. 


Habré ocho o nueve dias que descargindome de algunas lecciones, 
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que suelo leer muchas, tomé a Juan de Mena en las manos; y pareciéndome 
que no es tan malo, como algunos piensan, determiné, y no sin ser im- 
portunado, que anduviese en marca tan pequefia como Garci-laso; y que 
se puedan encuadernar juntos. 


Thus El Brocense to Juan Vd4zquez de M4rmol, Corrector de 
Libros, dated at Salamanca on September 9th, 1579. And further 
in the same letter he writes: 


También hice la Coronagion, habiendo ldéstima de cuan pesado y 
prolijo comento le hizo el Autor. 


This last comment needs amplification; El Brocense returns 
more fully to the subject in another letter to Marmol dated May 
20th, 1580: 


Solo en una cosa no podré venir en la opinion de aquel Sefior amigo 
de V. md: en poner toda la Glosa de Juan de Mena; porque allende de ser 
muy prolija, tiene malfsimo romance, y no pocas boberfas (que ansise han 
de llamar): mas valdria que nunca pareciesen en el mundo porque 


parece imposible que tan buenas Coplas fuesen hechas por tan avieso 
entendimiento. 


Mucho vuelvo por su honra en que no hobiese mencion que el se habia 
comentado. 


It is clear, then, that in El Brocense’s view the Coronacion was a 
good poem, spoiled by its weighty commentary. Yet when we 
look at his edition of 1582 we find that the main lines of the explana- 
tion are kept, though the redundances are omitted. It was not, 
then, the Commentary as such that displeased him; it was its 
bobertas and its malisimo romance. We can easily understand that 
to a great classical scholar the antiquated explanations of meanings 
of words, or of allegorical significances of fables which could never 
have been in the mind of a poet like Ovid would seem “‘boberfas”’; 
but to do Mena justice these explanations are in line with the cul- 
ture of the fifteenth-century. A hundred years later scholarship 
had developed so much that the falsity of some of the earlier con- 
clusions seemed almost too patent for belief. But the charge of 
‘*malfsimo romance” remains; and later writers, such as Menéndez 
y Pelayo, and Schevill, concur that the Commentary is too dry and 
heavy to be read at all. One wonders sometimes whether these 
critics ever read the Commentary through, for although it contains 
some very ‘‘altisonante’”’ passages, there are also to be found in it 
pages of great interest either for their freshness, or for their fascinat- 
ing presentation of the learning of the fifteenth century. 
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Further, a detailed study of the Commentary draws one in- 
evitably to the conclusion that it forms an integral part of the whole 
work; and since the greatest poet of the period thought it worth 
while to comment on his own work, it would be as well for us to 
take this prose commentary seriously. We shall find, indeed, that 
without it we should have a completely false idea of the purport of 
the poem, as had, for example, C. R. Post, as set forth in his Medieval 
Allegory in Spain. 

A poet’s commentary on his own poem is always a disappointing 
affair for those readers who prefer to let the poem suggest ideas to 
them rather than understand what ideas the poet has tried to 
express. Many, for instance, cannot bear to read the prose ex- 
planations of the Vita Nuova or the Convito; yet the poems in the 
Convito had an allegorical significance; ' yet there have been writers 
who have said that the allegorical meaning spoils them. Again, 
San Juan de la Cruz’s commentaries on his mystical poems prove so 
logical and clear an exposition of mystical doctrine that many 
readers cannot bring themselves to believe that the poems mean 
what he tells us they do. Yet, if anyone knows what the significance 
of a poem is, especially an allegorical one, surely it is the author. 
Because a poem is the concisest expression that we know of a set 
of ideas and associations in an author’s mind. Although when a 
poem needs a commentary it is necessarily difficult to understand, 
it is not necessarily a bad poem because its author wrote a com- 
mentary on it. 

We must study the Coronagion, verse and prose, before we at- 
tempt to form any opinion of its value; and to appreciate it properly 
we must take the trouble to find out what were the circumstances 
in which it was written. Firstly, we must remember that the idea 
of describing an apotheosis such as this of the Marqués de Santillana 
does not originate with Juan de Mena. In his Medieval Allegory 
C. R. Post gives several examples of “‘coronations” which show that 
this was a common type of poem throughout Spain in the Middle 
Ages. Secondly, it seems that writing a commentary on a poem 
may possibly be traced to the Troubadours,? though to my knowl- 
edge Dante is the first poet who actually commented his own work. 
About 1402 Christine de Pisan, in her Epistre d’Othéa, also combined 
prose and verse in this way, the work consisting of long prose ex- 
planations of the short verses which head each different part.’ 

1 Dante, Il Convito, I, Cap. 2. 

*F. Diez, Die Poesie der Troubadours, Leipzig, 1883, p. 104, Para. 2. 


* See interesting study on Christine de Pisan by P. C. C. Campbell, L’Epistre 
dOthéa. Paris, 1924. 
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Juan de Mena’s Commentary recalls both Dante and Christine, for 
he divides his verses into parts in the same way that Dante did, 
explaining each part, or each line, separately, and even giving some 
verses a threefold meaning where he thinks it necessary, while the 
uncertainty of the form he employs and the fact that he gives much 
space to the legends and their common-sense explanation recall 
the manner of Christine de Pisan. 

Juan de Mena will develop the allusions to well-known legends 
in much the same way: first the line is quoted, then the legend is 
given in full. Most of them come from the Metamorphoses or from 
some version of them. Next Mena gives what he calls the “His- 
toria”’ or “‘Verdad”’ of the story—a common-sense explanation of 
the marvels he has been recounting; then he will draw a moral, and 
if necessary, a spiritual lesson from the legend. It is evident that 
he was very much a man of the Middle Ages, who still thought 
naturally in terms of allegory, and for whom it was the allegory 
that was significant, and not its manner of presentation. Com- 
mentaries on well-known poems were much appreciated in his day; 
we known, for instance, that he had read Benvenuto da Imola’s 
long commentary on the Divina Commedia, for he quotes it more 
than once, while glosses on the works of Ovid were not such mon- 
strous things as they seem to us now. The Ovide Moralisé* of the 
thirteenth century in France was a popular work which probably 
gave Christine de Pisan much of her material. This translation into 
verse of the legends of the Metamorphoses has long interpolations 
giving a moral explanation of each story. Commentaries then were 
a sturdy growth whose roots go down well into the twelfth century; 
St. Thomas Aquinas may also have contributed to their inception, 
since, as Wicksteed points out,® it was after studying St. Thomas that 
Dante wrote the Vita Nuova and the Convito. Benvenuto da 
Imola continued the tradition, while Christine de Pisan popularised 
the idea. There are still extant 47 manuscripts of the Epistre 
d’Othéa, and the work appears to have been very well known in 
France and Italy in the fifteenth century. Juan de Mena travelled 
in Italy, so it is within the bounds of possibility that he found and 
read it there. 

We have seen that it was no new thing for a layman to write a 
commentary on a work, also written by a layman, with a secular 
subject. Let us now turn our attention to the historical background 

*H. Morf, “ Notes pour suivre a l’histoire de la légende de Troie,”” Romania 
XXI and XXIV; also P. Meyer, “Les premiéres compilations frangaises d’histoire 
ancienne,”’ Romania, XIV. 

5 P. H. Wicksteed, Dante and Aquinas, London 1913, pp. 124-127. 
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of the poem. Why, in fact, should Mena have so glorified his friend 

-the Marqués de Santillana and why did he choose the year 1438 to 
do so? Mena had been appointed to the official position of chroni- 
cler to John II, though it is highly doubtful whether he ever wrote 
any part of the chronicle of the reign. But his position brought him 
to Court, and there he made friends with Santillana, whom he 
admired wholeheartedly. It is as well to remember that, whatever 
we may think of Santillana today, in the fifteenth century he en- 
joyed the reputation of being the perfect knight. He was pious, 
courtly, a great warrior, a poet, and a man weighty in counsel. 
The reverence with which people esteemed him may strike us as 
strange, knowing as we do that he was a time-server, and a turncoat. 
But in the fifteenth century patriotism was a weakly infant; there 
were a few, among them Mena, who had a high idea of citizenship, 
and who protested vigorously against those self-seeking adventurers 
who served their private interests rather than those of the State. 
Santillana, on the whole, was moderate in his gains, and if he did 
not live by any means close to his ideal of Bion ® who was so de- 
tached that he viewed with equanimity the sacking and burning of 
his estates, still he was by no means as predatory as Pacheco. In 
any case, he passed among his contemporaries as a perfect pattern 
for all to follow, so that there is nothing strange in his friend’s 
choosing him out for apotheosis. 

The immediate occasion for this ‘“‘Coronation’’ was the capture 
of Huelma by Santillana, who was, at the time of the victory, acting 
as Capitén de la Frontera de Jaén. This happened on April 20th, 
1438, and a description of the event will be found in chapter II of 
the Chronicle of John II for that year. In 1440 we find a reference 
(chapter I of the Chronicle for that year)’ to Santillana, mentioning 
him quite simply as Sefior de Hita y de Buitrago, and omitting any 
reference to the Capitanfa de Jaén; since he is also recorded as 
following John II with other nobles of the party of the Infantes, 
from Madrigal to Salamanca, we may understand that he was no 
longer serving on the Moorish frontier. The poem was therefore 
probably written soon after the capture of Huelma in 1438, but at 
any rate not later than 1439. What then was so significant in the 
capture of Huelma that it merited such high praise? It will be 
seen that the praise of Santillana, in itself utterly sincere, was also 
a searing comment on the nobility of the age. 

The important thing about the capture of Huelma was its moral 

* Santillana, Bias contra Fortuna. 

* Crénica de Don Juan II, BAE, Vol. LXVIII. 
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significance. Since the great and barren victory of La Higueruela 
the Reconquista had progressed slowly. Instead of combining to 
gain the lost lands of Christendom for Spain and the Faith, the 
political parties squabbled amongst themselves in an unedifying 
struggle for wordly power. In 1431 Granada was all but in the 
hands of the Christian host; but owing to the jealousies among the 
nobles the success was never pushed home, because a plot was con- 
trived to murder the Condestable, Don Alvaro de Luna.* The 
effort and money that had been put into the well thought out cam- 
paign were wasted, simply because four of the greater nobles (among 
them Santillana) were jealous of the favourite. The next few years 
saw the quarrel between the King of Navarre and his younger 
brother the Infante Don Enrique, with their cousin the King of 
Castile and his favourite Don Alvaro de Luna; then came the news 
of the betrothal of Prince Henry of Castile and the Princess of 
Navarre, Dofia Blanca, a match which was designed to put an end 
to the disputes between the royal cousins. The betrothal took 
place with due solemnity early in 1437, but all men’s hopes of peace 
were rudely shattered by the arrest and imprisonment in August of 
the Adelantado Pero Manrique who was the senior representative 
of all those houses that had any pretensions to nobility in Castile. 
It was because of his connection with so many different families 
that he was so important; for if any intrigue were on foot, he was 
always among the first to be approached, since his influence would 
induce many to support a cause that he followed. Although we 
are not told the reason for his arrest it must have been that he was 
implicated once more in some plot against the Condestable. Every- 
one knew that there could be no peace if the Aragonese faction were 
plotting once more to get rid of him, and to a man of Juan de 
Mena’s burning patriotism, the outlook must have been black and 
depressing indeed. The capture of Huelma by Santillana in 1438, 
after there had been unsuccessful attempts by others to take it, must 
have seemed the prelude to great things; for the moment there was 
quiet in Castile, and the great victory of 1431 had been followed up 
at last by a spectacular event. In El Laberinto de Fortuna Mena 
speaks of the expedition of 1431 as a unifying war; seven years later 
the capture of Huelma must have seemed a reflection of the glories 
of La Higueruela. 

Now at last we are ready to turn to the Coronagion to discover 
what the text has to offer us. Roughly, the allegory describes how 

8 Crénica de Don Alvaro de Luna, Titulos 39-40, also Crénica de Don Juan II, 


original version of Alvar Garcia de Santa Marfa, 1420-1434, published in Docu- 
mentos Inéditos (Ferndndez de Navarrete), Vols. 99 and 100. 
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Mena, wandering alone in the month of April in search of Mount 
Parnassus, lost his way, and came upon a deep and gloomy gorge 
where he saw people of all conditions being devoured by serpents. 
This gorge, on the borders of Lethe, was Hell where he saw many 
who had been condemned to suffer eternal torture. After speech 
with the Fury, he escaped terrified down Lethe in an oarless barque, 
swooned in his fright, and woke to find himself in a leafy glade 
which proved to be quite near the spring of Helicon for which he 
was seeking. Round this spring he discovered a group of sages 
and famous men, seated in solemn order on thrones prepared for 
them; but one throne was empty. Suddenly nine lovely maidens 
led in a man of noble mien, crowned with oak and laurel leaves. 
This was the Marqués de Santillana. On recognizing him Mena 
voices his fear that the Marqués is dead; but he is assured that 
Santillana is alive and well, but that he lives “‘doble vida.”” Swoon- 
ing once more, the vision and the poem come to an end. 

C. R. Post * accuses Mena of spoiling his poem by recording a 
“‘double vision.” Since the coronation is the important thing, why 
make excursions into Hell? But this is just the mistake that is sure 
to be made by someone who has not read the commentary, for 
Mena tells us clearly in the Prohemio that his aim is to show the 
glories of Heaven, or Parnassus, contrasted with the pains of Hell. 
It is quite impossible to appreciate the significance of Heaven 
without a knowledge of Hell. In fact, as I hope to show presently, 
the key to the essential meaning of the work lies in Mena’s choice 
of his candidates for Hell. Unlike Dante, he has not taken up an 
easily grasped political standpoint, illustrated by the choice of 
historical characters consigned to eternal tortures. He has been 
much less forceful, more pedantic, and far, far more discreet, for his 
choice is taken from mythological figures only. It is only when the 
whole number of them, with their significance as set forth in the 
commentary, can be viewed together as a body, that we can have 
any idea of the true meaning of the poem. 

The following then are among those chosen by Mena as warnings 
to those who will take heed in time: King Ninus, Ino, Cadmus’s 
descendants, Jason, Ulysses, Acteon, Hector, Ixion, Menelaus, Nar- 
cissus, Tereus and the Harpies. The notes explaining what they 
typify show that Mena disapproves of all those who shirk the 
responsibilities they should assume by reason of their social position, 
and of those who indulge in the sins of the flesh. 


°C. R. Post, Medieval Spanish Allegory, Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1915, pp. 67-68. 
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Here, in shortened form, is the meaning attached by Juan de 
Mena to his candidates for Hell: 

Ninus. Mena represents him as having no arms. He is the 
type of those who lose their responsible position through fear or 
littleness of heart. He is represented as having lost his arms be- 
cause he did not defend what he ought to have defended. 

Athamas is the type of rash and headstrong man; his disastrous 
marriage is taken to signify those quarrels in unhappy marriages 
when evil thoughts prompt parents to destroy their own children. 

Cadmus’s descendants were all vicious, like Pentheus who slew 
his mother. 

Ino, the daughter of Cadmus, represents all women who sin 
through ‘‘luxuria,’”’ and also all shrewish women and viragos who 
will not obey their husbands. 

Jason is described in the phrase “‘Y arder y ser ardido Jason.” 
He also is depicted as burning with lururia (y arder) and as being 
burned by infernal flames because Medea took her revenge on his 
second wife by burning her and their children in their house. 

Ulysses is the type of those who deceive by praise and flattery. 
(This may be borrowed from the Inferno, although there may have 
been a traditional use of Ulysses as typifying all flatterers.) 

Narcissus is the type of selfish conceit who despises others 
because he has no perspective of his own worth. In fact he does 
not “know himself.” (This explanation is very similar to the one 
given by Christine de Pisan.) 

Acteon is the type of great noble who gives up his time to hunt- 
ing and hawking, and his fortune to the purchase of hawk and 
hound, thus foregoing his ‘‘estado de cavalleria’”’ and leaving the 
State undefended. (This also is similar to Christine de Pisan’s 
explanation.) 

Hector appears in Hell merely because he is not a Christian. 
Being the symbol of force and ability which of themselves avail 
nothing, he is chosen as an example, because, of those especially 
gifted, most is expected, and if they do not fulfil their promise 
their punishment is the greater in consequence. 

Arcas Anceo must be Ancaeus of the Metamorphoses who was 
slain, by the Boar (luxuria) in Calydon, where chastity was a lost 
virtue. Ancaeus is the type of those who rush headlong into sin, 
trusting in their own strength, but are slain by the sin. 

Tereus is the classical example of those who commit the sin of 
incest. His was a favourite story in the Middle Ages. 

The Harpies are covetousness, avarice, and parsimony. 


= 
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Phineas, who was punished by the Harpies, represents “‘ Estado 
real o de gran hombre que por tesaurizar y condesar riquezas ciega 
las sus virtudes y incurre en el famoso clamor de la culpa de la 
avaricia y codicia no acatando ni curando mantener la manera que 
conviene al su estado.”’ 

Ixion is the type of covetous man who puts all his faith in the 
things of this world. 

Sinon. Mena does not comment on him, but in the Middle 
Ages he appears to have been the accepted type of all traitors. 

Menelaus. No comment either, but unworthy because he could 
not keep his wife. 

Danaus’ daughters stand for those who obey their parents in a 
criminal behest. 

Amphiaraus typifies the Priesthood. It is for this reason that 
Mena calls him the Bishop Amphiaraus, and describes him wearing 
a mitre. Menéndez y Pelayo makes pedantic fun of this expression, 
not understanding in the least what Mena is saying. 

Minos, Rhadamanthus and Aeacus are Hell’s judges, their 
names signifying ‘‘Inquisicion de la verdad, promulgacion de la 
sentencia, y ejecucion de aquella.” — 

The three Furies are those evil thoughts and desires that cause 
us to sin. 

To sum up: Mena condemns all those who shirk their responsi- 
bilities, whether as Kings, great nobles, churchmen, heads of fami- 
lies or lords of their estates. For him the man who spends his time 
and fortune on frivolities such as the chase is equally to blame with 
the Bishop who does not tend his flock, or with men of light morals, 
or those who are successful through false flattery. All are equally 
worthy of punishment, because they appear incapable of repentance. 
Loose morals were the fashion, while ugly rumours were abroad of 
the King of Aragon’s love affair with his sister-in-law, Dofia Cata- 
lina of Castile—legal incest. But the sin that Mena hates most is 
the plague that infested the whole of the ruling class—avarice; and 
with avarice that kind of spiritual pride which refused to recognize 
God as the supreme benefactor from which all things derive. Nar- 
cissus is condemned because of his conceit, and Hector because he 
did not observe the Christian faith: a wise ruler is of himself worth 
nothing if he does not derive his wisdom from Christian teaching. 

Contrasted with these irrevocable sinners we have the figure of 
Santillana. Crowned with oak and laurel leaves (signifying learn- 
ing and great courage), the victor of Huelma is offered a place in 
Parnassus beside those ancients who have always been revered for 
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their learning, and who were blessed by the Muses. Santillana 
does not appear to have been a very learned man, but he loved 
learning, and was a distinguished poet. That a poet and patron of 
the arts should also be a successful warrior was of great value in 
the eyes of his contemporaries, for each profession acquired addi- 
tional grace by reason of the other. In 1438 Santillana, in Mena’s 
opinion, was acting as a noble who was true to the duties of his 
estado de cavalleria, for he was serving his country’s interests rather 
than his own, he was carrying out the purpose of knighthood by 
making war upon the Infidel, and he was also one of those enlight- 
ened people who, by the study of the philosophy and literature of 
the ancients and of the greatest of the moderns—Dante—accumu- 
lated a great store of wisdom. In fact, he typifies the qualities 
which are the exact opposites of those represented by the sinners in 
Hell. He is the model of knighthood, chaste, a devout Christian, a 
wise and cultured man, and a doughty warrior who puts all his 
services to the use of the State. 

La Coronagion, then, is a serious indictment of the society of the 
day. Without the commentary, it would have been impossible for 
us to discover this, for a great deal of the work would have been 
far too obscure for us to have penetrated its meaning. In the 
fifteenth century the habit of thinking in terms of allegory made it 
easier for readers to get at a hidden meaning, but it is doubtful 
whether all would have understood the satirical purport of the 
poem without the help of the commentary; yet Mena tells us in the 
second predmbulo that the work is partly satirical in intention. 
We must not forget that a court poet could not very well write 
an open indictment of the social ills if he felt that the King or his 
favourite was in part responsible for them. Mena always speaks 
with great respect of John II, as is shown in the Laberinto or in those 
poems written on the occasion of political victories (e.g. the Battle 
of Olmedo, or the understanding between John II and his son 
Prince Henry); in periods of civil war, too, there is a tendency to 
wrap up the meaning of a poem in obscure expression. Mena, as a 
friend of Santillana’s, must have sympathised with some of his 
aspirations, although fundamentally, he was.a King’s man. There 
is nothing surprising, therefore, in the fact that those criticisms 
which recall Mena’s energetic and blasting lines in parts of the 
Laberinto, the Degir sobre la Justicia y Pleitos, or the poem Sobre un 
macho que compré de un arcipreste, are all in prose in the Coronagion, 
and are so discreetly put that no one could take offense at them. 
In 1438 there was, outwardly, peace in Castile, and it was no use 
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indulging in acrid abuse when the nobles were, on the surface, more 
or less united. 

So far, then, we have found two reasons for the obscurity of 
Juan de Mena in the Coronagion: the necessary obscurity of allegory, 
and the additional obscurity of social criticism veiled because it was 
a time of unrest. But even so, there are passages which remain 
obscure, and which need the explanations given us by Mena, be- 
cause they are the shorthand of the general culture of the day, 
which we have now lost, or simply because they are attempts on 
the part of the poet to write in the classical manner, much as 
Géngora is obscure to us nowadays because we are not so conversant 
with the classics as he was. There are, in fact, great similarities 
in the syntax and manner of Mena and Géngora, which it seems 
almost superfluous to point out. I hope that the rest of this 
article may indicate some of the likenesses between the two poets. 

Menéndez y Pelayo '® was impatient with the Coronagion and 
because it bored him he tried to convert his prejudices into criti- 
cisms. He dismisses the whole of the Commentary as “intole- 
rable,” and though he confesses that the versification ‘corre con 
soltura’’ he can only find five lines worthy of a poet—and they are 
trite indeed, and in no way worthy of a great poet, or at any rate 
of the author of El Laberinto. But taste does not depend upon 
logical criticism; it is often the result of all kinds of ideas and asso- 
ciations stored away and unconsciously remembered. Criticism 
must show reasons for its dictums, and here Menéndez y Pelayo 
has completely failed to convince us. Let us take, for instance, 
the opening stanza of the poem: 

Despues que el pintor del mundo 
hara nuestra vida ufana 
mostrara rostro iocundo 

fondon del polo segundo, 

las tres caras de Diana: 

e las cunas claresciera 

donde Jupiter nasciera 

aquel hijo de Latona 

en un chaton de la zona 

que cifie toda la espera." 


10 Menéndez y Pelayo, Antologia de poetas liricos, Vol. V, p. 153, etc. Madrid, 
1903. 

1 The edition that I have used for the text of the Commentary is that pub- 
lished at Antwerp in 1552 by Martin Nucio, entitled Todas las Obras; for the text of 
the stanzas I have used this edition, comparing it with the text given by Foulché- 
Delbosc in his Cancionero del Siglo X V, and with that in the edition of El Brocense, 
published at Salamanca 1582 “en casa de Lucas de Iunta.”’ 
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At first sight this verse seems arrant nonsense; as such it was 
dismissed by Menéndez y Pelayo. If we are honest, however, we 
shall have to confess that the obscurity comes partly from our own 
ignorance, and partly from a mutilated text. A reference to the 
Commentary will, by clearing up one or two uses of words, enable 
us to correct two grammatical mistakes which appear in Foulché- 
Delbose’s Cancionero del Siglo XV, from which the text was quoted. 
El pintor del mundo signifies summer, and is an accurate metaphor; 
the word para comes from the verb parar, to fix, or give occasion for, 
and is much better read here as paréd, as El Brocense read it in the 
1582 edition. Then the verb mostrara belongs not to the pintor del 
mundo, nor to Diana, but to las tres caras de Diana, and should read 
mostraran. ‘The three faces of Diana represent the crescent, half 
and full moon, that is to say, the period of a month; the second 
pole means the second heaven, but the moon is “fondon del polo 
segundo,” that is to say, at the height of the first heaven. The first 
five lines of the stanza should now read: 


Despues que el pintor del mundo 
paré nuestra vida ufana, 
mostraran rostro iocundo 

fondon del polo segundo 

las tres caras de Diana, 


or otherwise: It was the season when summer, who paints the world 
in bright colours, had given us occasion once more to take delight in 
life, that three-faced Diana showed her merry countenance just below 
the second heaven. Our one difficulty is the “second heaven,” a 
phrase which any cultured person of the fifteenth century would 
have understood with ease. The second half of the verse is also 
really quite intelligible. The “cradles where Jupiter was born” 
are the island of Crete, Phoebus Apollo is Latona’s son, the zone that 
girds the world is the Zodiac, the chatén or link is a sign of the 
Zodiac. The next stanza goes on to tell us that this link was Taurus: 


Del cual en forma de toro 
eran sus puntes y gonzes 
do el copioso tesoro 
crinado de febras doro 

do Febo morava entonces. 


If we emend the second “do” by “de” the meaning becomes quite 
clear. The link’s sharp points and clasps fashioned a bull; and it 
was in this sign that the abundant treasure of Phoebus, crested with 
threads of gold, was housed at that time. The opening is now ex- 
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plained: it was a day in the second month of summer (i.e. April) 
when the sun had but lately risen, he then being in that sign of the 
Zodiac called Taurus. . . . The obscurity lies in us, not in Mena. 

There are lines, or course, which cannot so easily be understood. 
The case against Mena is strong in stanza 25: 


Al tiempo surgi penoso 
que Clicie volui temprano 
la cara contra su esposo 
que salia muy hermoso 
del hemisperio jusano: 
tanto eran especiales 

los rayos pyramidales 
que del basis procedian, 
que sus conus impedian 
las vistas de los mortales. 


Apart from an obvious emendation in the second line—volvio for 
volui—the first half of the verse is easy enough to follow; we all 
know the story of the sunflower, or rather of the heliotrope. But 
the second half of the stanza is really a piece of pedantry on the 
part of the poet, for few of his contemporaries can have known the 
optical theories of Alacen, which are expressed in a kind of poetic 
shorthand here. This is one of the passages in the work where 
there is real obscurity on the part of the writer:—it is as though a 
modern poet were to incorporate mathematical formulae into his 
works, and then explain them to the unenlightened public. Since, 
however, the part of the commentary in question is interesting 
evidence of the scientific culture of the fifteenth century it will not 
be amiss to quote it here. 


Los rayos pyramidales. Decia la copla que eran muy especiales los 
rayos del sol, esto es que eran muy fuertes por quanto los rayos solares 
son de cuerpo mas luminoso que otro qualquier cuerpo que sea. Otrosi 
dizense ser muy fuertes quanto a la passion de nuestro viso. Ca los 
nuestros ojos son de tan tierna composicion que veyendo qualquier objeto 
sentimos passion segun lo testifica Alacen en la xxxix regla de la pers- 
pectiva en la primera parte que comienza (Operationem visibilis in 
visum esse dolorosam). Y otrosi Aristoteles de qualitate visus. Y si de 
qualesquier especies embiadas de qualquier cosa visible nuestros ojos 
reciben passion, mucho mas de aquellas cosas visibles que son luminosas 
assi como la candela, o los cuerpos de los planetas, y sobre todo los otros 
cuerpos el del sol que sobrepuja en fuerza y excelencia sus rayos sobre 
todos los otros. Y por esso dixo la la copla que los sus rayos eran muy 
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especiales. Dize allende la copla Pyramidales. Y Pyramidal este 
nombre viene de Piramis que dizen por una sefial hecha por este modo A, 
y dizese piramis de pyr que dize el Griego por fuego, y que ninguna cosa 
que mayor sea que la nifiilla del nuestro ojo no podemos ver sin que los 
rayos que proceden de qualquiera cosa que el ojo ha de ver viniessen por 
pyramis, 0 por rayos pyramidales segun que escrivio Alacen en la tricesima 
sexta regla de la primera parte de la regla (Rei visibilis comprehensio sit 
per pyramidem radiosam). Ca ninguno no veria ningun cuerpo visible 
que fuesse por pyramide, salvo sino fuesse tan grande o menor que la 
parte del ojo por do entran las especies visibles, pero por esta Pyramide 
que causa en el ver vee hombre qualquier cosa por grande que sea, ca 
proceden las especies del ver de la sobrefaz de la cosa vista, por muy 
grande que alla sea vienense ensangostando y aguzando, assi como es la 
figure que puse arriba, fasta tanto que llegan al ojo tan agudos que 
puedan entrar y caber por el ojo y assi se pueden comprehender y si assi 
no como he dicho de ninguna cosa non veria hombre mas parte de quanto 
el ojo era grande, ni el sol no se podia ver enteramente, pues la su grandeza 
es muy mucho mayor que toda la tierra salvo por este pyramide, y por 
ende dixo bien la copla diziendo que los rayos del sol eran pyramidales, 
quiere dezir que venfan assi aguzandose hasta que se podian comprehender 
en el ojo. 


This is an example of the exaggeration which is characteristic of 
Juan de Mena; but it is true to say that the pedantry of such a 
passage as this is extremely rare. There are other parts of the 
commentary which make delightful reading, as for example the 
explanation to stanza xxii, line 4. Mena is describing his eerie 
escape down Lethe in an oarless barque: 


Copla xix 


Las gentes que me veyan 
navegar a la tal hora, 

con el mal que sostenian, 

a grandes bozes decian, 
como gimiendo quien llora: 
Tu que tan noche mareas 
sobre las aguas Letheas 

si amas a ti, castiga 

en nuestra triste fatiga, 
que en ella nunca te veas. 


Stanzas xx and xxi describe the perils he met on the waters of Lethe, 
and then in xxii he describes how, overcome with terror, he managed 
to escape: 
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La mi sangre, que alterara 
la visible tentacion, 
desque frio me dexara 
robo la flor de mi cara 

por prestarla al corazon. 
Tamafio fue mi dolor 

y el espanto no menor, 
que por vencido me tove, 
mas miedo que dellos ove 
me hizo ser vencedor. 


The commentary on xxii, line 4, is charmingly naive: 


Robo la flor de mi cara, por prestarla al corazon. Esta es natural 
esperiencia que quando los hombres han gran pavor paranse amarillos, 
y assi queda robada la flor de su cara, y porende es necessario saber que 
lo causa, y la causa es esta. La sangre es muy amigable a la carne, y en 
qualquier lugar que la carne recibe alguna passion luego socorre muy ayna 
la sangre a aquel lugar, y como quando los hombres conciben gran temor 
de alguna cosa aquella concepcion causase en el corazon como la sangre, 
que es tan amiga a la carne, siente aquel miembro que es el corazon 
con aquella pasion que causa el miedo, luego socorre la sangre de todas 
las partes alli al corazon por lo fortificar, y como de entre los otros 
miembros por do la sangre esta derramada se atrae aquel lugar viene 
tambien de la cara, y dexala amarilla, ca todos los lugares del cuerpo 
menos governados de sangre mas amarillos estan. Y esta es la causa por 
do se paran los hombres con el temor grande amarillos, y la fin porque la 
sangre lo hace, esta mesma causa es por la qual se paran colorados con la 
verguenga, ca como dixe veyendo la sangre al rostro que es principal 
miembro del cuerpo recebir passion con la verguenga que se causa en la 
cara quando el hombre es tan vergongoso, luego la sangre socorre a aquel 
lugar, y desparzese por la cara y por el rostro y paralo colorado, segun 
demuestra la esperiencia dello, assi que por esso dezia la copla que fuera 
robada la flor de la cara, conviene saber la sangre. 


Menéndez y Pelayo avers that he could scarcely find five lines 
of the Coronagion worthy of quotation, and those he hits upon are 
by no means the best in the work. He chooses stanza xl: 


Los sus bultos virginales 
daquestas doncellas nueve 
se mostraran bien atales 
como flores de rosales 
mezcladas de blanca nieve. 


But this sort of thing had been said over and over again, and is 
really exceedingly trite. There is much more poetic feeling in the 
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thin “i” sounds of verse xix, just quoted, which call up unimagin- 
able distances, and voices coming piercingly across the water. Or 
take again stanzas xxxii, xxxiii and xxxiv, the allegorical setting of 
the vision of heaven. Richly perfumed gardens or orchards are 
common enough in medieval literature; fountains crystal clear have 
gushed in verse as far back as the early poem “‘Razon de Amor.” 
Yet in these lines Mena manages to combine a sense of awe and 
delight new to allegory, while it is not until one comes to read the 
commentary that one remembers that the sweet smelling plants he 
mentions cannot all have been flowering together at the same time. 
The general effect is of rich embroidery and heavy perfume: 


XXXI 
O tu, Orfenica lira, 
son de Febea vihuela, 
ven, ven, venida de vira, 
y de tus cantos espira, 
pues que mi seso recela. 
Y a los mis sentidos cinco, 
que te dan tan gran affinco, 
da tu lumbre Caucasea, 
pues a la fuente Pegasea 
mis registros apropinco. 


XXXII 
Vi los collados monteses 
plantados, por los reguardos 
de sus faldas y traveses, 
altas palmas y cipreses 
y cinamomios y nardos, 
y vi cubiertos los planos 
de Iacintos y platanos, 
y grandes linaloeles, 
y de cedros y laureles. 


XXXIV 
Vi una muy clara fuente 
en medio de la floresta 
de theatro tan placiente 
guarnida de rica gente, 
en aparato de fiesta, 
vi la Nympha que manava, 
muy limpia que estava, 
contaminada de frondas 
ni fueron tales las ondas 
do Salmacis se bafiaba. 
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There is obviously something wrong about line 7 of xxxiv, for it only 
has six syllables instead of eight, and even if one takes it that there 
is no ellision between que and estava, one will have to count no 
diphthong in limpia, to make up the right number of syllables. 
But it is highly unlikely that in one line there should be these two 
peculiarities. Fortunately the Commentary supplies us with the 
solution: 


Contaminada de frondas. Contaminada quiere dexir ensuciada, ca la 
sabiduria no recibe macula ni suciedad de frondas, quiero dezir hojas de 
arboles, y dize de fero, por traer, porque traen sombra . . . y porque la 
ciencia que se representa por aquella fuente no es contaminada ni aman- 
zillada de ningun defecto, aquella que buena y honesta es y licenciada de 


usar, por ende dixo la copla que aquella fuente no era contaminada de 
frondas. 


Line 7, then, should run 
muy limpia, que no estava, 
making the stanza go as follows: 


Vi la Nympha que manava 
muy limpia, que no estava 
contaminada de frondas, 
ni fueron tales las ondas 
do Salmacis se bafiaba. 


The most interesting part of the Commentary, however, deals 
with stanza xxxiii, for it is here that we find the essential man of the 
Middle Ages in Mena, the man who, for all his early Renaissance 
culture, his wide-awake nationalism, his strong support of the King 
against the greedy nobility, still moves in thought with his fore- 
runners, although the expression of his thought takes on a more 
modern aspect. 


Vi los collados monteses. En esta parte la copla comienga de recontar 
de aquellos aparados de la selva, y questo por tanto porque hasta aqui 
exclamo demandando socorro a la sabiduria para los expressar, despues 
hizo mencion a los sentidos para lo retener y representar,” por ende con 
razon se pudo poner aqui la presente copla comenzando a expressar de los 
arboles de la montafia, y dize vi los collados monteses, y dixo aqui mon- 
teses por tanto porque esta palabra collado se toma propriamente por 
otero ervoso y no montuoso, y por dezir que eran montuosos aquestos 
collados dixo monteses. Plantados por los reguardos, De sus faldas y 
traveses. En esta parte quiere dezir la copla que por todos los lugares de 
la selva eran plantados de los arboles que se siguen. Altas palmas. 


In verse xxxii, not quoted. 
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Palmas es dicho porque tiene las sus fojas assi lisas a la manera de la 
palma del hombre, y es palma un arbol que denota gran victoria, segun 
escribe Ysidoro. . . . El qual arbol los Griegos Phenix le dizen y aquesto 
por la propriedad de aquella ave assi llamada, la qual dura muy mucho 
tiempo y aquesto en tierra de Arabia, y no en otras partes. Y assi la 
palma a aquella semejanga puesto que en muchos lugares nace no lleva 
fruto en todos, pero la tierra apta para la palma llevar fruto es en Egypto 
y Syria. Y Cipreses. Este nombre le pusieron Griegos, segun dice 
Isidoro, en otro tiempo los Gentiles quando solian quemar los cuerpos 
muertos hazian poner muchos ramos de cipreses en cerco de los lugares 
porque afuyentan los malos olores de la suavidad del olor del palo del 
cipres, y no dexan confonder el ayre de morbo pestilencial. Y cinamomio. 
Cinamomio es dicho porque en modo de cafia nace redondo del qual arbol 
escribe Ysidoro . . . que es su altura deste arbol de dos cobdos en largo, y 
que se cria en India y Ethiopia, y el su color es de ceniza, y lanca muy 
tiernas vergas, y en quebrando qualquier dellas alcangan de si un fumo 
odorifero a la semejancga de niebla o en polvo. Y nardos. Nardo no es 
arbol, antes es yerva espinosa segun dize Ysidoro. . . . La qual yerva de 
nardo stacos es de los Griegos llamado, de la qual yerva de nardo son dos 
linajes, la una nardo Indica llamado, la otra nardo Siriaca, y no es esto 
porque nazca en Siria mas porque en el monte en que se halla el un lado 
cabe Siria y el otro en India, y por esto le llaman aquestos nombres a 
cada una segun el lugar do nace, mas de todos los nardos mejor es el 
Siriaco, el qual es espinoso y lanca pequefia espiga y muy odorifera, la 
qual espiga quien la gustare hallara quemar como pimienta, y si mucho 
en la boca tardare la lengua desseca. . . . Jacinto es yerva, la qual tiene 
la flor purpurea y este nombre truxo de un nombre de un nifio que hallaron 
muerto entre las purpureas flores, y el caso de su pueril mortaja dic el 
nombre a esta yerva segun lo testifica Ysidoro . . . Platanus. Deste 
arbol escribe Ysidoro . . . y dize que se llama platanus por el anchura de 
las sus hojas, ca los Griegos plantos llaman a qualquiera cosa ancha, y las 
sus fojas son muy tiernas y muelles. Y grandes Linaloeles. Linaloe es 
arbol que el su madero quemando lo da muy grande olor, y el su naci- 
miento dizen que sea en el parayso terrenal, y que algunos de los maderos 
del vienen por aquel rio de Nilo que de alla sale, y assi lo hallan. Y de 
cedros. Cedro es arbol al qual los Griegos Cedros llaman, ca el su humor 
es sentido muy ardiente en el gusto de la boca, las hojas del qual son a la 
semejanga del cipres, y el su madero es de muy alegre olor y prolongada- 
mente dura, y nunca se come de carcoma, y por su prolongamiento durar 
los Gentiles otro tiempo los enmaderaban de aqueste arbol, y la su resina 
es llamada cidria, de la qual si los libros por las puntas de sus hojas fueren 
untadas nunca caera en ellos polilla y son conservados de no estragarse ni 
envejecerse. ... Y laureles. Laurel truxo este nombre desta palabra 
laus por alabanga, y de aqueste arbol en otro tiempo coronaban a los 
poetas . . . Los oteros soberanos. En este parte de la copla dize que 
todos los soberanos conviene a saber los altos oteros de aquel monte eran 
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guarnidos de aquellos odoriferos arboles ya recontados. Y aquesto da a 
entender que assi como aquellos arboles tienen especiales propiedades y 
dan singulares olores de si bien assi todos aquellos que son plantados en el 
monte de sabiduria aleangan propriedades mas especiales y apartados de 
los otros hombres y dan de si olor y fama de mejor sabor, mas agradable 
y mas suave, y aquesta fue la causa que los arboles odoriferas denotaban. 


At first reading stanza xxxiii conveys none of this moral signifi- 

cance; it appears a description of hillsides thickly planted with 
sweetly perfumed groves; it might almost be a description written 
for description’s sake. But the commentary soon convinces us 
that in Mena all the details that went to make up the whole had a 
definite part to play, that each thing described has a purpose which 
was thought out before the verse was written. The extraordinary 
thing is that such a procedure, in hands less skilful than Dante’s, 
was still capable of creating poetry. Herein lies the essential differ- 
ence between the early Renaissance and the true Renaissance poets. 
Description, in the fifteenth century, is still either completely 
practical, as in those accounts of events to be found in the chronicles, 
or didactic, as for instance, this verse just quoted. But when we 
come to a Garcilaso, and later to a Géngora, we find that description 
is there for its own sake; that, instead of teaching us something, it 
is used merely to give pleasure, like a picture. Its object is to call 
up sets of ideas, to recall associations in our minds, and so present 
us with a richly toned picture of the subject. 

Yet for all this, there is something about Juan de Mena that 
cuts him off completely from the fourteenth century. Although 
in his poem on the subject of the Macho there is something robust 
and vital that reminds us of Juan Ruiz; although the Decir sobre la 
justicia y pleytos may be spiritually akin with the Rimado de Palacio, 
and although he wrote poems in the effete Galician courtly style, 
the essential Mena represents something new in Castile. In spite 
of his didactic leaning Mena did appreciate the poetry of the classics 
which he uses with such moralizing force; no one who could write 
“Muy mas clara que la luna’”’ or who could command such mag- 
nificence as that contained in the Laberinto could have failed to 
appreciate Ovid as a poet. There is an indication of this in the 
fourth preambule where he begs Latin scholars to bear with him— 
“Los Latinos no se enojen’”’—if he translates passages from Latin 
into Castilian for the sake of those who do not understand it; but 
the quotations shall first go entire in Latin so that their rhythm 
shall not be marred. Indeed one of the reasons that he writes 
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“‘malfsimo romance”’ is that his ear is so attuned to the swing of 
Latin that his phrases are often entirely Latin in construction. 

It is this Latinity that makes him hold a position analogous to 
Géngora’s in the following century. Both he and Mena were 
admirers of the Latin poets: both were writing at a time when the 
accepted models of their age had been so imitated that literature 
was dying. Mena, like Géngora, addressed himself to the few; 
like Géngora’s, his public was cultured, discriminating, learned 
enough to appreciate this new poetry packed with classical allusion 
and reminiscence. In both poets, too, there was a linguistic aim; 
appreciating the turns of phrase, the rhythm and dignity of Latin 
they strove to render Castilian more elegant, more worthy a vehicle 
for poetic expression, by transplanting into their own tongue Latin 
syntax, or Latin words which had only an everyday parallel in the 
vulgar tongue. If Géngora rebelled against the facile poetry of 
his day, Mena was in revolt against the endless reiteration of the 
writers of the Galician school. By his introduction of new words, 
new syntax, and new ideas he fertilized the sterile poetry of the age. 
Without Mena the poetry of the sixteenth century could never have 
been written, for in himself he combines cultismo and conceptismo, 
while his ruthless treatment of Castilian made it more flexible for 
poets such as Garcilaso de la Vega. 

The Coronacion, then, is of the highest importance to us because 
it is not only a kind of bridge between the old style of poetry and the 
new, between the Galician love-song or the didactic debate and the 
modern epic as seen in the Laberinto, all kinds of work to be found 
in Mena; it is more important than a landmark in a poet’s produc- 
tion, for it is also a bridge between the Middle Ages and the Renais- 
sance. Its complex and experimental character debar it from 
complete success; but it was the Coronagion that made the writing 
of the Laberinto possible. Its value as a work of art is hard to 
determine, for an experiment is scarcely ever a masterpiece. It is 
more valuable as an historical event, for in this one poem are com- 
bined the differing technique and aspirations of two distinct periods: 
the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. 
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SLIDELL MACKENZIE AND THE RETURN OF RIVAS 
TO MADRID 


I 


ALEXANDER SLIDELL MACKENZIE 


ALEXANDER SLIDELL, brother of John Slidell (afterwards 
Senator from Louisiana, and Envoy of the Confederate States 

to France), was born in New York City on April 6, 1803. He added 

the name Mackenzie in 1838, at the request of a maternal uncle. 

At the age of twelve, Mackenzie entered the Navy, and ten 
years later was commissioned a Lieutenant. On leave of absence 
in 1826, he made his first visit to Spain. The adventures which 
befell him there are described in A Year in Spain! which was first 
published in Boston in 1829. The following years he spent on 
active duty, three of them (1830-33) with the Mediterranean 
squadron, on the Brandywine. Another leave of absence, late in 
1833, permitted him to return to the scene of his first visit, for some 
six months. This trip he described in Spain Revisited, a work 
which first appeared in New York in 1836. 

Although he ever afterwards felt a warm affection for the country 
and its people, Mackenzie did not return to Spain after 1834. He 
did, however, come into close contact with Hispanic American 
affairs while serving on board the Independence and the Dolphin in 
South American waters. About 1837 or 1838 he became a friend 
and intimate of General Rosas, with whom he corresponded for 
several years; afterward, indeed, he wrote a pamphlet on his ex- 
periences as an eyewitness of political events on the Rfo de la Plata. 
His death, which occurred on the thirteenth of September, 1848, 
was hastened by the consequences of a just, though unfortunate, 
decision as an officer.’ 

1A Year in Spain. By a young American [Alexander Slidell Mackenzie], 
Boston, Hilliard, Gray, Little and Wilkins, 1829; ibid., 2 vols., New York, G. & C. 
& H. Carvill, 1830; ibid., 2 vols., London, J. Murray, 1831; ibid., 3 vols., 3rd 
edition, enlarged, New York, Harper and Brothers, 1836. 

2 Spain Revisited. By the author of A Year in Spain, 2 vols., New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1836; ibid., 2 vols., London, R. Bentley, 1836. 

? On his appointment as Lieutenant Commander in 1841, Mackenzie was put 
in charge of the U.S. Brig, Somers. With a round hundred midshipmen-in-train- 
ing, he was sent to the coast of Africa with despatches during the following year. 
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Mackenzie was the author of biographies of Perry, Decatur and 
John Paul Jones, and of a popular work on nautical subjects,‘ none 
of which compared in merit or popularity with his works on Spain. 
The realistic quality of his writing and the exactness of his de- 
scriptive powers are attested by Washington Irving,’ whose nephew 
refers to A Year in Spain as one of his uncle’s favorite books, telling 
of its particular appeal to Irving during the last days of his life: 


Its graphic pictures seemed to carry him back to pleasant scenes, 
and out of himself. When reading to him, as we did constantly, to 
produce sleep, we always avoided it, as we found it excited his imagina- 
tion, and roused rather than soothed him.‘ 


II 
Tue Return or Rivas To Maprip 


In Spain Revisited 7 Mackenzie tells how, while journeying from 
Zaragoza to Madrid, he met and travelled with a young exile, whom 
we can easily identify as Angel de Saavedra, the future Duque de 
Rivas. His comments on Rivas seem worthy of reproduction for 
several reasons. They provide a delightfully intimate portrait of 
the exile; they throw light upon political topics of interest at that 
time; they are exemplary of the work -f one of our first Hispanists, 
a writer worthy in some respects of comparison with his contem- 
poraries, Ticknor and Irving. 

Mackenzie had entered Spain in January, 1834, making his way 
by mule-train across the Pyrenees from Ustariz to Pamplona, and 


Returning, a planned mutiny was discovered, and the three ringleaders arrested, 
one of them the son of the Secretary of War, by name Phillip Spencer. Little 
space was available for guarding the culprits, a rescue by implicated followers 
seemed imminent, and, on the advice of the officers, and after holding a court- 
martial, the culprits were hung at the yard-arm. Spencer’s father bitterly at- 
tacked what he termed the inhumane action of the Commander. Mackenzie 
was hounded by accusations, and impoverished by expensive court-martials (by 
which he was exonerated) and by civil suits. 

* Popular Essays on Naval Subjects. By the author of A Year in Spain, New 
York, 1833; Life of Commodore O. H. Perry; 2 vols., New York, 1840 (1841, 1843); 
Life of John Paul Jones, 2 vols., Boston, 1841; New York, 1845; Life of Stephen 
Decatur, a Commodore in the Navy of the United States; Boston, 1846. 

5 Mackenzie had made the acquaintance of Irving during his winter in 
Madrid, in 1826. He had supplied for Irving’s Life of Columbus what the chron- 
icler terms, in the revised edition of 1850, ‘the very masterly paper on the route of 
Columbus.” 

* The Life and Letters of Washington Irving. By his Nephew, Pierre M. Irv- 
ing, 4 vols., New York, 1862, vol. IV, p. 312. 

7 See vol. I, pp. 174 ff. 
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on to Zaragoza. There he had obtained a seat on the Barcelona 
diligence for Madrid, and it is his fellow travellers whom he describes 
in the following pages: 


In the interior were the director of the royal tobacco manufactories 
of Barcelona, or tobacconist-general, with an immensely fat wife, and a 
number of children; another lady, and a very distinguished member of 
the Cortes, whose name had been included in the last amnesty, and who 
was returning to his native country and the endearments of family, wife 
and children, after an absence of more than ten years. . . 2 


Mackenzie proceeds to describe the other occupants of the coach, 
in particular a charming lady’s maid, who is travelling in the com- 
pany of her mistress. The second day’s journey has not begun, 
when he continues: 


At breakfast the damsel was again beside me, her lady being imme- 
diately opposite. That ladies, belonging to the high aristocracy of Spain, 
of a nobility often so ancient that it is lost in the obscurity of remote 
ages, should be seated at the same board and served from the same dish 
with their servants; and that the brother of a duke, for such was the 
individual now returning from his long exile, should, in dispensing a 
portion of the repast, attend, with equal courtesy, to the wants of the 
one and the other, may astonish my republican readers at home, and 
shock their sentiments of exclusiveness. But accustomed as I was to 
Spain, I saw nothing to wonder at, though a great deal to admire, in this 
exhibition of a simplicity, in no wise inconsistent with real dignity, among 
a people whose manners and social intercourse admit of more equality 
than any other. ... 


After a tiring day’s journey, the party passed through Cala- 
tayud, and put up for the night at an isolated inn erected as a 


8 By way of summary: In 1823 Rivas had voted the incapacity of Ferdinand 
VII. He was condemned to death on the advent of French support, and fled 
the country, going first to Gibraltar, and from thence to England. He returned 
to Gibraltar in 1824, was married there, and fled to Italy with his bride. Being 
coldly received, he sought, and found refuge on the Island of Malta. There he 
remained until 1830, when he obtained a passport for France. On the proclama- 
tion of the first amnesty, Oct. 15, 1832, his wife returned to Spain with their three 
children. Saavedra, himself, was still unable to return, and was forced to wait 
until the complete amnesty of the first of January, 1834. Immediately thereafter 
he made his way to Barcelona, where he took the oath of allegiance to the Queen. 
From that city he travelled to Madrid to meet his family consisting of his wife and 
their children, his mother, and his brother, the Duke. (For more detailed in- 
formation, see: Obras completas de Don Angel de Saavedra, Duque de Rivas, I, 
Madrid, 1888 (containing the biography of Pastor Diaz, first published in 1842), 
and E. Allison Peers, “ de Saavedra, Duque de Rivas. A Critical Study,” 
Revue Hispanique, Tome LVIII, pp. 1-600.) 
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stopping place for the diligence. The dinner which followed was 
far from boring. Mackenzie says: 


It was one of the meals which I have eaten in my life which I remem- 
ber afterward; for our party was, on the whole, an agreeable one, and 
the conversation was sprightly, and sustained in that wellbred spirit by 
which it is characterized in Spain, even among the humblest classes; it 
turned chiefly on political subjects, all of the party being liberals unless, 
perhaps, my little friend, the lady’s maid, who said nothing to be sure, 
being in a minority, but who betrayed a certain disapprobation of coun- 
tenance that showed that she shared the popular feeling of her native 
Navarre: yet her mistress was a liberal... . 

The burden of the conversation, during our meal, was sustained chiefly 
by our exile. He was a man of genius, whose speeches had been char- 
acterized by great eloquence in the Cortes, and who was also not without 
reputation as a poet. I dwelt with pleasure on his words, and, by the 
force of sympathy, participated in the delight with which he was return- 
ing to his native land. He found everything improved by ten years of 
absence. We were travelling in a diligence better than any he had seen 
in France; and such an inn as that of which we were now enjoying the 
hospitality, and such a supper as we had just eaten, he had never before 
seen in a Spanish inn. The face of things seemed to him everywhere 
improved; and, indeed, he was prepared to look on everything with a 
favouring eye, as he recounted the days of his exile. In England alone 
had he been hospitably received; in liberal France he found himself 
scarcely tolerated; watched, annoyed about his passport, and pestered 
by the police, he had been glad to escape; in the Austrian dominions his 
condition became worse: he had entered the pope’s territories on the 
faith of a passport from a nuncio, and was rudely imprisoned and con- 
ducted by soldiers to the frontier, nothing but the memory of his wife 
here saved him from the crime of suicide; in Sicily he was still persecuted; 
and it was only in Malta that he again found protection and friendship 
under the British flag. The memory of these wrongs and this kindness 
seemed to dwell in his bosom with Spanish constancy. His wife had 
joined him in Malta, and they had passed several years together there, 
until two years before, when she had returned to watch the progress of 
events and sue for his pardon, and was now awaiting his return, in com- 
pany with a mother, from whom he had been so much longer separated. 


At this point of the conversation Mackenzie expressed his dread 
lest the present government should not be able to maintain itself, 
and lest by pushing matters prematurely, a counter-revolution 
should drive the country back to a worse condition than she had 
been in for the last ten years. Arguing that the people generally 
in Spain were under the influence of the clergy, and that they were 
taught by them to cling to their ancient institutions and to hold 
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all innovation in horror, he feared that the time was not ripe for 
liberal government in the peninsula. 

The entire company fell upon Mackenzie for advocating des- 
potism in other countries, when he was a citizen of a republic. He 
hastened to affirm his faith in the institutions of his country as the 
only ones suited to it, just as, judging from the failure of constitu- 
tional monarchy in Spain, he doubted the efficacy of a liberal system 
in that country. ‘If a country,” he says, “‘has a defective govern- 
ment, it is because the people prefer it, and is not yet fitted to live 
peaceably under a better one.” ‘Peace,’ he insists, ‘‘is the first 
want of nations as of individuals . . . no country can be happy 
without it . . . liberty has never been known to advance itself in 
civil war, but rather in times of profound peace, and national 
prosperity.” 

Mackenzie adds: 


No one would agree with me in opinion, and indeed, it would have 
been hardly fair to have looked for assent to such a proposition from an 
individual, who for honest motives, had taken the lead in the previous 
revolution, and who owed the removal of the interdict, under which he 
had so long languished in banishment, to a return of his party to power. 
The freedom with which we were now discussing the matter was, at all 
events, an argument in favor of the new system; and, when I afterward 
saw the individual in question in the bosom of his family, I could not but 
deprecate a catastrophe which would again reduce him to the condition 
of a houseless wanderer. He seemed, however, in a subsequent conver- 
sation, to dream of the possibility of such a result, as he already spoke 
of the new place of his exile, and his determination to go to the United 
States when the day of the second emigration should arrive. 


Mackenzie then describes the trip on the following day to 
Guadalajara, and the stop-over in the village. He himself encoun- 
ters an old friend from his former visit, while he describes the 
actions of the future duke in these words: 


Meantime, a number of persons came to pay their court to our 
fellow-traveller, the returning exile. It seems that his family possessed 
a palace and garden in the outskirts of the town, and the intendant, the 
farmer, and other officers, having heard of his arrival, now came to pay 
their respects and offer their services. I was pleased with the exhibition 
of interest and attachment on the part of the dependents, and with the 
kindness with which they were received. As one recollection and asso- 
ciation recalled another, question after question was asked, as to the fate 
of individuals, as to the condition of the grounds, or of particular trees 
and arbours, which were endeared by the memory of the youthful and 
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happy hours spent beneath their shade. During this whole journey I 
enjoyed, indeed, no trifling pleasure from the intercourse of this intelli- 
gent gentleman, and from the peculiar excitement of feeling with which 
he was passing from one joy to another, to the climax of perfect happiness 
that awaited him the next day, in rushing into the presence of his family. 


In the course of the next morning, the travellers draw close to 
Madrid: 


At the inn of the Holy Ghost was drawn up a highly-gilded carriage, 
hung very low, and drawn by five gayly-decorated mules, while two 
Andalusians sat on the large wooden platform, planted, without the 
intervention of springs, upon the forewheels, which served for a coach- 
box. As we came up, a gentleman thrust his head forth, to call upon 
us to halt, and to ask for a person whom he expected. It was an illus- 
trious duke, the brother of our exile. They were soon locked in each 
other’s arms; then they mounted together into the coach, and followed 
at full speed, talking with great earnestness and excitement. The duke, 
who was smoking, and who probably felt less, offered his brother a cigar, 
which being accepted, they puffed and talked away with rival earnest- 
ness. Presently came riding along, on a beautiful Arab, with Moorish 
harness, a cousin of the gentleman, another duke, not less celebrated for 
his descent from the man who fixed the epoch which will forever divide 
ancient from modern times, than for his own skill as a horseman and a 
matadore. Here was another joyful recognition, done, however, on 
horseback, and without stopping; hands were shaken, and cigars lighted, 
while the horseman scampered along as secure and fearless as a Zegri. . . . 

We were now approaching the city, and the feelings of the exile, and 
of those whom he was about to meet, were approaching a climax of 
intense and painful interest. The noble horseman, now giving the spurs 
and rein to his impatient animal, disappeared like lightning in advance. 
He had probably gone to announce that there was no disappointment, 
that he was indeed coming, and that the lost was found. Presently 
I caught sight of him beside the door of a carriage; a liveried servant was 
letting down the steps, and a lady, somewhat advanced in age, descended 
in hurry and agitation, followed by the light and graceful figure of a 
female in the bloom of life. The exile was soon upon his feet; the pair 
flew into each other’s arms, inspired by the magnetic and constraining 
influence of mutual love. Soon the parent claimed an embrace, on her 
part, at least, as fervent; then the wife again, and the two were bound 
together by the parental arms... . 

A. K. SHre.ps 


New York City 
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ENSAYO DE UNA BIBLIOGRAFI[A NEERLANDESA DE 
LAS OBRAS DE DON FRANCISCO DE QUEVEDO 


ARECE natural que en los Pafses Bajos donde en los siglos 
XVII y XVIII se publicaron tantas y tan excelentes ediciones 
espafiolas y francesas de obras de Quevedo, se sentiria la necesidad 
de traducirlas a la lengua del pafs, para dar al pueblo de estas 
provincias ocasién de conocer los escritos mds populares del gran 
poligrafo espafiol. Desde luego serfan sobre todo las obras en prosa, 
y entre ellas con preferencia El Buscén y Los Suefios, pero veremos 
que tampoco desdefiaban nuestros antepasados las obras serias del 
autor. Curioso es que si las ediciones espafiolas y francesas tni- 
camente salfan de las prensas de editores flamencos, los textos 
neerlandeses, con una sola excepcién (una reimpresién) se imprimfan 
en las Provincias Unidas. Algo parecido pudimos comprobar al 
componer un estudio bibliogrdfico de las ediciones neerlandesas de 
las obras de Fray Antonio de Guevara.' Pero si de este autor, al 
menos las obras religiosas en traduccién neerlandesa, salieron en los 
Pafses Bajos Meridionales, catélicos y sometidos al gobierno es- 
pafiol, los pocos tratados religiosos que de Quevedo fueron tradu- 
cidos al neerlandés salieron igualmente en la Holanda protestante. 

Un éxito clamoroso tuvo en Holanda la versién holandesa de 
Los Suefios, por el Capitén Haring van Harinxma? publicada por 
primera vez en Leeuwarden, capital de Frisia en el afio 1641, 
en la que se sigue la traduccién francesa del Sieur de la Geneste. 
Las ediciones se multiplicaron r4pidamente (en dos afios cinco) ; en 
1687 sali6é un texto algo modificado, provisto de titulo nuevo, que 
con ligeros cambios volvié a publicarse un siglo después en Gante. 
Es ésta (que yo sepa) la tnica publicacién de un texto quevedesco 
en lengua neerlandesa hecha en Flandes. 

Una vez se publicé, sin afio ni lugar, la traduccién neerlandesa 
de dos de Los Suefios, El mundo por de dentro y El alguacil alguacilado. 
Las Zahurdas de Plutén salié vertido en versos holandeses. 

El Buscén fué traducido al neerlandés un afio después de Los 
Suefios (1642). Dos traductores, movidos por el éxito de las obras 

1 Homenaje a Antonio Rubié i Lluch, Barcelona, 1936: I, 271-292. 

2 1604-1669, caballerizo del Conde Willem Frederik (Guillermo Federico), 
Stadhouder de Frisia (E. Dronckers, Verzameling F. G. Waller, Catalogus van 
Nederlandsche en Vlaamsche Populaire Boeken, La Haya, M. Nijhoff, p. 332). 
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satiricas del espafiol, se habfan apresurado a lanzar al mercado la 
novela picaresca, uno ocultdndose tras el seud6nimo D.V.R., otro 
apellidado J. de Lange. Hecho curioso es el que el texto de D.V.R. 
saliera otra vez (1659) bajo el nombre del mismo De Lange, su 
rival. 

En 1699 aparecieron en Amsterdam y en dos tomos las Vol- 
geestige werken (Obras graciosas) del Sefior de la Torre de Juan 
Abad, abarcando a mds del Buscén (acompafiado de las Cartas del 
Caballero de la Tenaza, que al ejemplo de la traduccién francesa 
del sieur de la Geneste, también traslad6 uno de los dos traductores 
de 1642) y Los Suefios, De wonderlijke Avonturen van Don Lucifuge, of 
den Waaghals by Nacht, 0 sea, Don Diego de Noche de Salas Bar- 
badillo, que también en traduccién del mismo La Geneste andaba en 
Francia como obra de Quevedo. El compilador de 1699, sin em- 
bargo, no siguié al referido traductor francés, sino al Sieur Raclots, 
cuya versién de las obras de Quevedo habfa salido un afio antes en 
Bruselas. Las Vol-geestige werken tuvieron reimpresién sin afio en 
el siglo XVIII. En 1708 salié otra edicién separada de la mencio- 
nada traduccién de Don Diego de Noche. 

También conocié el ptblico holandés la Vida de Marco Bruto, 
vertida a nuestra idioma por M. Smallegange y publicada en la 
capital en el afio de 1700, sin que mediara traduccién a otra lengua, 
que yo sepa. 

La traduccién de La Cuna y la Sepultura y Las cuatro pestes del 
mundo, dispuesta en Madrid en el afio de 1665, por Jerénimo de 
Bosch, publicada por primera vez en La Haya (1667) fué directa 
también. Tuvo dos reimpresiones (1717, 1730). 

Varios autores trataron ya de trazar una lista de ediciones neer- 
landesas de las obras de Quevedo (Chandler, Mérimée, Palau y 
Dulcet, Astrana Marin, etc.). Todas estas tentativas no dieron 
mas que deplorable resultado, ya que uno copiaba al otro, y todos 
mostraban tener pocas 0 ningunas nociones del idioma neerlandés. 
Los pocos nacionales que se ocuparon del asunto no fueron mds 
felices.* 

No me lisonjeo de haber agotado completamente el asunto que 
me ocupa, pero abarca mi lista al menos todas las ediciones que se 
encuentran en las bibliotecas universitarias de Holanda y de Bélgica 
y en algunas principales de entre las particulares (cuyos propietarios 

*W. Davids, Verslag van een onderzoek betreffende de betrekkingen tusschen de 
Nederl. en de Spaansche letterkunde in de 16*-18* euuw, La Haya, M. Nijhoff, 1918; 


J. Vies, Le roman picaresque hollandais des XVII* et XVIII* sidcles et ses modéles 
espagnols et frangais, La Haya, Tripplaar, 1926. 
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han tenido la bondad de mostrarme sus ejemplares, o describirmelos). 
Puede ser que se descubra en el extranjero alguna otra edicién 
desconocida de los coleccionadores holandeses, pero me atrevo a 


afirmar que las lagunas que se descubran en la lista que sigue a 
continuacién serén pocas. 


Los 
1. 1641 (Leeuwarden) 

Portada: Seven Wonderlijcke Ghesichten, / Van Dom Francisco de 

Quevedo, Vil- /legas, Ridder van s. Jaques Ordre. / In welcke alle de 
Gebreken / deser Eeuwe, onder alle Staten van / Menschen, vermaecklijck 
en oock / stichtelijck, werden bestraft; ende / als in een Schilderye naeck / 
telijck vertoont. / In ’t Nederlandts ghebracht / Door Capiteyn / Haring 
van Harinxma (Fleur.hzn.).Tot Leeuwarden, Voor Jan Jansen de Fries, 
Boeck- / vercooper / Anno 1641.—12 p4ginas sin paginar, con inclusién de 
anteportada y portada (A,—Agz), 680 paginas de texto, 23 paginas registro. 
(B-I 13) letras romana, gética y cursiva.—Las hojas preliminares con- 
tienen una dedicatoria del traductor al pintor Wybrandt de Geest, una 
advertencia (waerschouwinghe) para los lectores.—7 X 12 centimetros.— 
Konirklijke Bibliotheek, La Haya, 26 C.23. 
(Ejemplar que pertenecié al finado Sr. F. G. Waller, descrito en E. 
Dronckers, Verzameling F. G. Waller, Catalogus van Nederlandsche en 
Vlaamsche Populaire Boeken, ’s-Gravenhage, Martinus Nijhoff, 1936. 
pag. 332, nim. 1391.) También descrito en Catdlogo: Populaire proza- 
schrijvers der XVII* en XVIII* eeuw, de Frederik Muller & Co., Amster- 
dam, 1893, nim. 31. 


Universiteitsbibliotheek Lovaina, G. A. 66.700. 


2. 1641 (Leeuwarden) 

Seven Wonderlijcke / Ghesichten, / van Dom Francisco de Quevedo, 
Villegas, Ridder van s. Jaques Ordre. / In welcke alle de Gebreken deser / 
Eeuwe, onder alle Staten van Men- / schen, vermaecklijck en oock stichte- 
/ lijck, werden bestraft; ende als in een Schilderye naecktelijck vertoont. / 
In’t Nederlandts ghebracht door Capiteyn HARING VAN HARINXMA 
[vifieta]. Ghedruckt tot Leeuwarden, By CLAUDE FONTEYNE, 
Ordinaris / Drucker der Staten van Frieslant 1641.—Hojas preliminares 
comoen 1. 680 péginas de texto. Registro. 7 X 11} cm. 
Universiteitsbibliotheek Leiden, 1202 H 23. 


3. 1641 (Leeuwarden) 

Anteportada: Spaensche / DROMEN;; / OFT / Seven Wonderlijcke / 
Ghesichten, / Van Dom FRANCISCO / DE QUEVEDO.—Vuelta en 
blanco.—Portada: Seven Wonderlijcke / Ghesichten, / Van Dom FRAN- 
CISCO / de QUEVEDO, VILLEGAS, / Ridder van 8. Iaques / Ordre.— / 
In welcke alle de Gebreken / deser Eeuwe, onder alle Staten / van Men- 
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schen, vermaecklijck en oock stich— / telijck, werden bestraft; ende als 
in een / Schilderye naecktelijck / vertoont. / In ’t Nederlandts ghebracht / 
Door Capiteyn / HARING van HARINXMA/ Den derden Druck. / 
({vifieta] Tot Leeuwarden, / Voor Gijsbert Sybes in de Klock— / straet 
Boeckvercooper, Anno / C|O |OC XVI.—Vuelia en blanco.—A 3/4 aen den 
Geest-en Konst Rijcken Schilder Wybrandt de Geest, etc.—En total 19 
p4ginas de preliminares sin paginar.—Texto 472 paginas; registro 55 
p4ginas.—En 12°. 

Biblioteca J. F. M. Scheepers, Rotterdam. 


4. 1641 (Leeuwarden) 


Anteportada: Spaensche DROMEN;/ OFT / Seven Wonderlijcke / 
Ghesichten,/ Van Dom FRANCISCO/DE QUEVEDO.—Portada: 
Seven Wonderlycke / Ghesichten: / Van Dom FRANCISCO / de QUE- 
VEDO VILLEGAS, / Ridder van 8. Jaques / Ordre. In welcke alle de 
Ghebreken / deser Eeuwe, onder alle Staten / van Menschen, vermakelyck 
en oock stichtelyck, werden bestraft; ende / als in een Schilderye naeckte- / 
lijck vertoont. / In ’t Nederlandts ghebracht / Door Capiteyn / HARING 
van HARINXMA,/Den derden Druck./Tot Leeuwarden, / Voor 
Dirck Albertsz. Boeck- / vercooper, Anno, 1641.—Preliminares: Aen den 
Geest-en Konst-Rijcken / Schilder / Wybrant / de Geest. / (3 paginas). 
In Emden den 1. Januarij, Anno 1641. / Waerschouwinge / Voor de 
Leesers / (6 p.) Generale Tafel / ofte cort begryp van den / In-houdt deses 
Wercks. (7 p.) / Poesia firmada Ernst Noyen. / Waerheyts Wel-kom-t’ 
Huys, / Voor den Wel-Edel-en Capiteyn / Jr. HARING van HARINX- 
MA, / Spaensche-Droom-Taler. / (1 p.).—Poesfa firmada W. de GEEST 
/ Aen den Wel-Edelen Capiteyn, Jr. HARING van HARINXMA, / 
Op het vertalen van zyn Spaen- / sche Droomen (1 p.) / Waerschouwinge 
van de Vertaelder, / over ’t volghende eerste Ghesicht./(1 p.) 472 
paginas de texto. Registro sin paginar, 28 pdginas. Letras romana, 
gotica y cursiva.—7 X 12 cm. 

Universiteitsbibliotheek Amsterdam 1094 G 8. 
Los editores de 3 y 4 califican de tercera impresién a las suyas. 


5. 1642 (Leeuwarden) 
Edicién en todo idéntica al nimero 4, salvo que en el pie de imprenta 
dice: Den vierden Druck / Tot Leeuwarden, / Voor Ian Iansen de 
Fries, Boeck- / vercooper / Anno 1642.—7 X 12} cm. 


Universiteitsbibliotheek Amsterdam, 672 J 9. 
Koninklijke Bibliotheek, La Haya, 26 C 24. 
(Ejemplar descrito por E. Dronckers, l.c., nim. 1392.) 
Catélogo Frederik Muller & Co., nim. 32). 
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6. 1645 (Amsterdam) 

Titulo igual que el anterior. Pie de imprenta: t’Amstelredam, 
ghedruckt bij Jan Jacobsz. Bouman, op ’t Water in de Salvator, 1645.— 
12°, letra gética, las hojas preliminares contienen la poesia de Wybrandt 
de Geest. 


Catdlogo Frederik Muller & Co., nim. 34, 


7. 1650 (Leiden) 
Seven Wonderlijcke / Gesichten, / Van Dom / Francisco De Qvevedo, 
Villegas, Ridder van 8. Iaques Ordre. /In vvelcke alle de Ghebreken 
deser / Eeuvve, onder alle Staten van Menschen, / vermaeckelijck en oock 
stichtelijck, / vverden bestraft; ende als in / Schilderye naeckte- / lijck 
vertoont. /In ’t Nederlandts ghebracht / Door Capiteyn / Haring Van 
Harinxma. / [Vifieta: frbol]. Gedruckt tot Leyden, / Voor Iohannes 
van Sambix: 1650.—Las hojas preliminares abarcan doce pdginas, inclu- 
sive anteportada (grabado representando un sofiador) y titulo. Texto 
516 paginas. Registro (A-Vv,). Letras romana y cursiva.—7 X 11 cm. 
Koninklijke Bibliotheek, La Haya, 26 C 25. 
(Ejemplar descrito por E. Dronckers, loc. cit., ndm. 1933.) 
Koninklijke Bibliotheek, La Haya, 299 K 53. 
Catdélogo Frederik Muller & Co., nim. 35. 


8. 1657 (Amsterdam) 

La anteportada representa al mismo sofiador de la edicién precitada, 
con la leyenda: t’Amsterdam bij Otto Barentsz Smient. Texto de la 
portada igual que el de las ediciones anteriores, aunque dispuesto algo 
distintamente. Pie de imprenta: t’Amsterdam, /Gedruckt by Otto 
Barentsz Smient, woonende / op de Reguliers Brede-Straet, inde nieuwe / 
Druckery. Anno 1657. A-ij.—Las hojas preliminares, en total (incluso 
anteportada y portada) 12 folios, contienen la carta de Haring van 
Harinxma a Wybrant de Geest, la advertencia al lector y la segunda ad- 
vertencia del traductor sobre el primer Suefio—Texto 252 pdginas. 
Letra gética. Preliminares en letras romana y cursiva.—7 X 12} cm. 
Universiteitsbibliotheek Amsterdam 1759 H 11. 

Universiteitsbibliotheek Leiden, 1142 H 14. 


9. 1658 (Amsterdam) 

Anteportada representando a un sofiador, algo distinto de las an- 
teriores. Leyenda: SPAENSCHE / DROOMEN./’t Amsterdam, by 
Jacob Beniamin. / Portada con igual texto que la anterior, dispuesto de 
modo algo distinto. Vifieta con leyenda: Ghelyck een lelie onder de 
doornen so is myn vriendinne onder de dochteren. Cant. 2.2. Pie de 
imprenta: ’tAMSTERDAM, / Gedruckt by Ian Iacobsz. Bouman, op ’t 
Water, / in de Lelye onder de Doornen, 1658. Preliminares como en la 
edicién anterior. Texto, pdginas 1-300, A-N, Letras romana y cur- 
siva.—7 X 12} cm. 
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Universiteitsbibliotheek Amsterdam, 752 G. 38. 
Universiteitsbibliotheek Leiden 1142 H. 15. 


10. 1658 (Amsterdam) 
Ejemplar idéntico al anterior, salvo que en la anteportada falta el 
nombre de Jacob Beniamin. 
Koninklijke Bibliotheek La Haya 26 C 26. 
(Ejemplar descrito por E. Dronckers, loc. cit., ntim. 1394.) 


11. 


Indica F. W. Chandler, Romances of Roguery, I (New York, 1899, p. 
457) una edicién de Haarlem, 1662 con titulo de Spaensche Droomen, 
que no he llegado a ver. También va mencionada en Palau y Dulcet, 
Manual del librero hispano-americano, VI (Barcelona, 1926, p. 189). 


12. 


Palau y Duleet, loc. cit., menciona otra edicién en 12° de Amsterdam, 
1662, que tampoco conozco. 


13. Sin afio (Amsterdam) 

Anteportada como la del nimero 8. Leyenda: SPAENSCHE DROO- 
MEN .—Portada: Seven wonderlijcke /GESICHTEN,/VAN DON / 
FRANCISCO QUEVEDO, / VILLEGAS. / Ridder van 8. Iaques Ordre. / 
In welcke alle de Ghebreecken der Eeuwe, / onder alle Staten van Men- 
schen, ver- / maeckelijck en oock stichtelijck wer- / den bestraft, en als in 
een Schil- / derije naektelijck vertoont——In ’t Nederlandts ghebracht, 
door Capiteyn / HARING van HARINXMA. Vifieta: Dafne con el 
leén. Pie de imprenta: t AMSTERDAM / by Michiel de Groot, Boek- 
verkoper op / de Nieuwendijck.—En los preliminares faltan las poesias de 
W. de Geest y de E. Noyen. Con inclusién de anteportada y de portada, 
12 pdginas sin paginar de preliminares. Portada en letras romana y 
cursiva.—Texto 318 pdginas en letras romana y cursiva. A-O;. Sin re- 
gistro. 7 X 12 cm. 
Koninklijke Bibliotheek, La Haya, 26 C 27. 

(Ejemplar descrito por E. Dronckers. loc. cit., nim. 1395.) 
Catdélogo Frederik Muller & Co., nim. 33. 
Universiteitsbibliotheek Leiden, 1142 H 16. 

Biblioteca J. A. van Praag. 


La Universiteits Bibliotheek de Amsterdam posee un ejemplar, 
catalogado bajo 1943 F 14, que tiene en la portada otra vifieta, repre- 
sentando un lefiador con hacha levantada delante de un Arbol, con el 
letrero: DVRATE. Tiene tamafio mayor (74 X 13 cm.) y esté impreso 
en letra algo mayor también. Son dos ediciones diferentes, aunque 
tienen iguales las hojas preliminares y el texto. 

M. M. Kleerkooper y W. P. van Stockum Jr.: De boekhandel te Am- 


— 
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sterdam, I (La Haya ,M. Nijhoff, 1914-1916), pég. 239 y sigts. dan por- 
menores sobre el editor Michiel de Groot, del que existen actas desde el 
afio 1657 y adelante. En 1687 ya habfa muerto. El catélogo de la 
Biblioteca de la Universidad de Leiden supone que el libro que nos ocupa 
fué publicado alrededor del afio 1660. 

La Koninklijke Bibliotheek de La Haya registra bajo el nimero 588 
K. 8 una edicién neerlandesa de Los Suefios de Amsterdam, J. Bouman, 
1660. Habiendo inspeccionado el ejemplar, que mide 7 X 12 cm., me 
consta que las hojas estén tan cortadas, que quitaron el trazo inferior del 
nimero 9 del afio de la publicacién (1669), resultando que dicho libro es un 
- ejemplar de la edicién descrita bajo el nimero 15 de esta lista. 


14. 1668 (Dordrecht) 
Anteportada idéntica a la del nimero 8. 

Texto de la portada igual al de la misma edicién, aunque dispuesto dis- 
tintamente. La vifieta representa una ciudad situada sobre un rio, 
probablemente Dordrecht.—Pie de imprenta: Tot DORDRECHT, / By 
Symon Onder de Linde, Boeckdrucker / by be Vischmarckt, 1668. /— 
Hojas preliminares (7 p.) sin las poesias de W. de Geest y E. Noyen, 
Texto paginado, 1-318.—7} X 13 em. 
Universiteitsbibliotheek Amsterdam, 752 G. 39. 


15. 1669 (Amsterdam) 

Anteportada como la del nimero 9. Leyenda del grabado: t’ Amster- 
dam by Ian I. Bouman. Texto de la portada como ediciones anteriores. 
Leyenda de la vifieta: Fons Aquae Salientis in Vitam Aeternam. Jo. 414. 
—Pie de imprenta: t. AMSTERDAM, / Gedruckt by Jan Bouman, op t’ 
VVater. / In de Lelye onder de Doornen, 1669. 

Hojas preliminares como en el nimero 9. Texto paginado, 1-300. A-N;. 
—7 X 13 cm. 
Universiteitsbibliotheek Amsterdam, 1095 E 34. 
Biblioteca K. Rodenhuis, Amsterdam (ejemplar que antes formaba parte 
de la Biblioteca J. A. van Praag.) 
Koninklijke Bibliotheek La Haya, 588 K 8 (erréneamente catalogado 
como de 1660). 

16. 1669 (Amsterdam) 


Anteportada: grabado representando un sofiador.—Portada: SEVEN 
WONDERLYCKE/GHESICHTEN,/ VAN DON FRANCISCO 
QUEVEDO, / Villegas, Ridder van 8. Jaques / Ordre. In welcke alle de 
Ghebreken / der Eeuwe, onder alle Staten van Menschen, vermakelijck / 
en oock stichtelijck, werden bestraft; ende als in een / Schilderye naeckte- 
lijck vertoont. / In ’t Nederlandts ghebracht, / Door Capiteyn / Haring 
van Harinxma. / Desen laetsten druck vermeerdert ende verbetert / t’ 
AMSTERDAM, / By Jan Jacobz. Bouman, op ’t / Water in den Salvator, 
1669.—Las hojas preliminares abarcan 24 pdginas (incorporada a ellas la 
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advertencia del editor C. Fonteyne al lector, del nim. 3; el texto tiene 360 
péginas paginadas, 1-360. El texto ha sufrido ligeros cambios.—8 X 14 
em. 

Universiteitsbibliotheek Lovaina, A. 6.650. 

Biblioteca G. P. de Ridder, Amsterdam. 


Al final se halla la siguiente advertencia: “‘Men vindtse te coop, 
t’Antwerpen, By Joseph Jacops, inde Borse-straet, boven op de Gaelderije 
vande Borse. Anno 1669.’ De esto se desprende que esta edicién se 
vend{ia en la bolsa de Amberes, y que por tanto fué introducida en los 
Pafses Bajos meridionales. 


17. 1687 (Utrecht) 


Portada: Groote Spaensche Droomer / Ofte de VII. Wonderlijke 
Gesichten,/V AN/DON FRANCISCO DE QUEVEDO, / Villegas: 
Ridder van St. Jacobs Ordre. / In welcke alle de Gebreken deser Eeuwe, 
onder / alle Staten van Menschen, vermakelijck en oock / Stichtelijck 
werden Bestraft; en als in een / Schilderye naecktelick verthoont. /— 
In ’t Nederlandts gebracht, door CAPITEYN / HARINGH van HA- 
RINXMA / .—Grabado del sofiador con leyenda: DE / SPAENSCHE / 
DROOMER./ Pie de imprenta: TOT UTRECHT, /Gedruckt by 
JURIAEN VAN POOLSUM, Ordinaris / Stadts Drucker, wonende recht 
over ’t Stadthuys. 1687. /—Hojas preliminares continen una nueva 
advertencia ‘‘Den DRUCKER Tot den LESER,” la carta de W. de 


Geest al traductor, la advertencia al lector y la especial para el Suefio 
primero, en total, incluso la portada, 6 paginas. Texto paginado de 
9-332. Registro 28 pdginas.—8 X 144 cm.—Edicién ilustrada con 
grabados en madera y provista de poesias alusivas. Texto por la mayor 
parte en letra gética. 

Universiteitsbibliotheek Amsterdam, 1100 D 15. 

Biblioteca J. A. van Praag. 


18. 1787 (Gante) 


Portada: GROOTEN SPAENSCHEN /DROOMER/OF DE/ 
zeven wonderlijke Gezigten / VAN DON FRANCISCO DE QUEVEDO, 
/ VILLEGAS, / Ridder van St. Jacobs Order, / In de welken alle de Ge- 
breken dezer eeuw, on- / der alle Staeten van Menschen, vermaekelyk en / 
ook stigtelyk worden bestraft, en als in eene Schil- / derye naecktelyk ver- 
toont. / In het Nederduytsch gebragt door Kapiteyn / HARINGH van 
HARINXMA / EERSTE DEEL | [Vifieta que representa corona y tres 
flores de lis].—Pie de imprenta: TE GEND, / By C. J. FERNAND, 
Boekdrukker en Verkooper, /in den H. Augustinus. / M.DCC.LXXX- 
VII. /—La anteportada representa un grabado con leyenda en francés: 
Les Sept Visions de / Don Francisco de Quevedo. Hay medallones con 
representaciones de cada uno de los suefios, todos con leyenda en francés. 
Por debajo: Cas. Boultahs inventé et gravé.—No hay hojas preliminares. 
Texto, 202 pdginas.—Al fin: Eynde van het eerste Deel. 
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La segunda parte tiene la misma anteportada y portada, la Ultima 
con la indicacién TWEEDE DEEL. 

Texto, 211 péginas.—Al fin: EYNDE. Vidit Ae. F. DE GRAVE. Lib. 
Censor. L. B. DE HAVESKERCKE, Lib. Cens. Reg.—E] texto es el de 
la edicién anterior, con ligeras modernizaciones.—11} X 20cm. 2 vols. 
Koninklijke Bibliotheek van Belgié, Bruselas. VH. 12671. A. 

Biblioteca J. F. M. Scheepers, Rotterdam. 

Edicién mencionada por Palau y Dulcet. 


Del colofén de la edicién descrita bajo el nimero 16 ya se desprende 
que se lefan los Suefios en traduccién neerlandesa en los Pafses Bajos 
espafioles. Es curioso que cuando en Holanda a partir de 1687 no se 


reedité el libro, se necesitara en Flandes un siglo mds tarde otra nueva 
edicién. 


Ex ALGUACILADO—EL Munpo por DENnTRO 


1. Sin afio ni lugar 

Portada: DEN /Verkeerden Hemel/ Voor de / Deur-VVaerders, 
Boereplagers, Bloet- / suypers, en andere quade / Christenen. / Gesament- 
lijck in een Visioen verschenen /by D. F. D. Q./ Vermakelijck ende 
gheneughlijck om lesen. / [Vifieta con representacién alegérica]. Pie de 
imprenta: Gedruckt tot voordeel van de Goede, ende nadeel vande 
Quade, /in ’t Jaer van de Rekeninge der Maenden. /—Pagina 3: Het 
vvonderlijcke Visioen, / van / Een beseten Deur-vvaerder. /—Texto en 
letra gética hasta la pdgina 20.—Pdgina 20: Noch een vreemt Visioen / 
VANDE / Werelt in sijn binnenste. / —Texto hasta la pagina 40 en letra 
romana.—Afiadido ajeno al texto de los Suefios.—Pagina 41: De vragende 
Klaes en d’antvvoorden- / de Ian, aengaende de listighe Bedriegeryen der 
ver- / scheyde Bedelaren welcke haer selven soo in Hollandt, Brabant, / 
als in Duytslandt zijn onthoudende.—Pa4gina 46: De rechte vvegh nae ’t 
Gast-huys, vvele- / ke is leggende in de Zuyder-hoeck, alwaer dese nae- / 
volgende sorgeloose Lichtharten vergaderd zijn, ete-—Pdgina 47: ’t 
Beklagh der Loshoofdige Poéten /in den Afgrondt der Hellen. (Poesia 
firmada I. B.)—Las pdginas 41-46 en letra gética, la 47 en letra romana.— 
El texto es, con ligeras variaciones, el de los Suefios I y V del Capitaén 
Haring van Harinxma.—15 X 19 cm. 


Biblioteca J. F. M. Scheepers, Rotterdam. 


Las ZAHURDAS DE PLUTON 


(refundicién en versos holandeses) 

1. 1698 (Hoorn) 
SCHIMP- / En / HEKELDIGTEN / Uit verscheide Poéten, gevolgt 
na den Roomsen /JUVENALIS, / En de Satyrise Gezigten, van den 
Spaansen QUEVEDO, &C. / [Vifieta]. Te HOORN, / By TYME VAN 
NES. 1698.—Texto, 106 p4ginas—En las pd4ginas 47-78 se halla el de 
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SATIRISE DROOM / OF / GEZIGT van de HEL, / Aan / K:V:B:. /— 
80, mayor. 

Universiteitsbibliotheek Amsterdam 1149 H. 44. 

Koninklijke Bibliotheek La Haya, 841 B 11. 


2. 1718 (Hoorn) 

SCHIMP- / EN / HEKELDIGTEN / Uit verscheide Poéten, gevolgt 
na den / ROOMSEN JUVENALIS / En de Satyrise Gezigten, van den. / 
SPAANSEN QUEVEDO, &C./ Den vierden Druk vermeerdert. / [Vi- 
feta]. Te HOORN,/By TYME VAN NES, 1718./260 p. EI: 
SATIRISE DROOM / OF /GEZIGT van de HEL, / Aan K:V:B:, se 
halla en las péginas 84 a 109.—12 X 19 cm.—Letra romana. 
Universiteitsbibliotheek Amsterdam, 542 F 36. 

Universiteitsbibliotheek Leiden, 1204 G 39°. 
Biblioteca J. A. van Praag. 


Es ésta la cuarta edicién, muy aumentada, del mismo libro. No he 
visto ejemplares de las ediciones segunda y tercera. En la Biblioteca 
de la Universidad de Amsterdam, registrada bajo el ntiimero 1192 F 14 se 
encuentra una edicién mucho mds reducida, sin afio ni lugar y sin portada, 
con anteportada: SCHIMP EN HEKELDIGTEN, que no contiene el 
texto de la traduccién rimada de Las Zahurdas de Plutén. Probablemente 
ésta seria el primer esbozo de la coleccién de poesfas satiricas que después 
aumentaria su tamafio en mds del triple. 


3. 1726 (Hoorn) 

Edicién con portada igual: Te HOORN,/By TYME VAN NES, 
1726.—210 p. de textos. El del Suefio se halla p. 85-109.—12 XK 19 cm.— 
Letra romana. 

Koninklijke Bibliotheek, La Haya 841 B 12. 
Universiteitsbibliotheek, Leiden, 1203 F 10'. 


Eu Buscén 


1. 1642 (Amsterdam) 


Vermaeckelijcke Historie van/den Kluchtighen / BUSCON, / Be- 
schreven in ’t Spaensch, door / Don Francisco de Que- / vedo, Spaenschen 
Ridder. / Vertaelt uyt het Spaensch, in onse / Nederlandsche Tale, / 
Door J. D. LANGE. /t’AMSTELREDAM. / Gedruckt by FRANS 
PELS, op de Nieuwe-zijds Voor-burghwal, /over de Nieuwe-straet, 
1642.—Prélogo al lector: 2 pdginas sin paginar, en que el traductor se 
disculpa por los errores en que probablemente ha incurrido, habiendo 
debido darse prisa y acabar el trabajo en no mds que una semana, ya que 
sabia que otro, metido en la misma tarea, pretend{fa adelantarse a él. 
Dice este prélogo textualmente: “‘ Aen den leeser. 


Goet-gunstighe Leesers, ick ben U. L. dies bedanckende voor d’eer die 
ghy my aen-doet. Somwylen met dit Boecjen van den KLUCHTIGEN 
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BUSCON te vergezelschappen, so te Water als te Land, aen wien, ick 
gheen on-aenghenaem mede-reyser wesen sal: want hoe ghy my meerder 
ghebruyckt, hoe ghy u zelven meerder dienst aen-doet, en sult verseeckert 
wesen, een Leerzaem mede-gezel te hebben: want alle Godvruchtige, en 
wijse Lieden my ghebruycken, ’t gheen dees Vrind zeer leed is, (dat ick 
hem in dit sijn Werck niet langher heb mogen by blijven,), alsoo hy 
(postwijs gesproocken) ter Gallop heeft moeten runnen, om BUSCON, 
in ses of seven daghen, hier in ons Nederland te brenghen, die ick geloof 
aen de Beminde Lesers, en Leserinnetjes aenghenaem en vermaeckelijck 
wesen sal, dus indien hy door ’t schielijck gallopperen aen eenighe 
hardigheydt ghestooten heeft, gelieft het ten strengste niet te oordeelen, 
en voor dees tydt niet anders heeft konnen wesen. Vaert wel.’’— 
Péginas 1-270 texto. Letras romana y cursiva.—7 X 12} cm. 
Universiteitsbibliotheek Amsterdam 692 J 9*. 

Universiteitsbibliotheek Leiden, 1073 A 8. 

Universiteitsbibliotheek Lovaina G. A. 66.686. 


2. 1642 (Amsterdam) 


Portada: DE HOLBOLLIGE / BVSKON, / van / Don FRANCISCO 
de QUEVEDO, / Ridder van 8. Iacobs orde, / de Spaense Droom-maker. / 
Met / den KARIGEN RIDDER. / Uyt het Spaens vertaelt door D. V. R. 
[Vifieta] / t’AMSTERDAM, / By HENDERIK tIERKSZ de Vries, / in 
de nieuvve Molesteeg, 1642.—Sigue dedicatoria firmada D. V. R. (iniciales 
no identificadas) escrita en tono de burla a cierta mujer de vida alegre 
(Iuffrou K:T) a la que intitula: Onsuyver Schepsel (criatura impura), 5 
p4gs. sin paginar.—Advertencia del Librero al lector, en la que dice que 
le ha movido a publicar el Buscén, el éxito que tenfan los Suefios. Afirma 
haber sabido, cuando ya estaba imprimiéndose su libro, que otro darfa a 
la estampa el mismo texto, pero que él se habia decidido a rematar su 
empresa, puesto que el otro traductor no sab{ia bien su oficio. Empieza 
la advertencia con estas palabras: De Boeck-verkoper / aen dcx Lezer. / 
Dewyl de aengename Droomen u oorsaeck ghegeven hebben, om u over 
den edelen geest des Ridders de Quevedo te verwonderen, is ’t hier niet 
noodig veel schoone woorden te gebruycken, om u goede wil op te wekké, 
etc. Termina con las palabras: Liefhebbers, noch een woort: Dit werkje 
op de pars zijnde is my aengezegt, dat het van een ander mede onder- 
handen was, maer overgezet door een die hem ’t oversetten niet wel 
verstaet, gelyk mij ook, mijns bedunkens, bewust is, doch of ik in mijn 
oordeel doolde, bid ik u my te verschoonen, en u met het beste te ver- 
maken. (1 pdg. sin paginar).—Pdginas 1-260, texto del Buscén.— 
Paginas 261-280, Den Karigen Ridder (Cartas del Caballero de la Tenaza). 
—7 X 12 cm.—Letras romana y cursiva, el texto de las Cartas del Caba- 
llero de la Tenaza en letra mds pequefia. 

Universiteitsbibliotheek Amsterdam, 1203 H 39. 
Biblioteca M. Buisman J. Fzn., Ede (Holanda). 
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3. 1642 (Amsterdam) 


De Holbollige Buskon. Amsterdam, Jan van Hilten, in de Beurs- 
steegh, 1642. 12° menor. 


Catélogo Frederik Muller & Co., Amsterdam, 1893, nim. 38. | 


4. 1659 (Amsterdam-Kampen) 

De _ holbollige/ BUSKON / Van Don/FRANCISCO DE QUE- 
VEDO, / Ridder van St. Jacobs Ordre. / De Spaensche Droom-maker, / 
Met den/KARIGEN RIDDER./Uyt het Spaens vertaelt / Door / 
JACOB DE LANGE: / [Vifieta]. ’t AMSTERDAM, / By ABRAHAM 
de WEES, Boeck- / verkoper in de Lijnbaens-steegh, / inde vier Euange- 
listen, 1659.—Sigue en 5 pdginas sin paginar la dedicatoria burlesca a la 
mujer perdida, firmada D. U. R., como en el nimero 2. La advertencia 
del librero al lector es también idéntica.—Paginas 1-278 texto, idéntico 
también al del nimero 2. El editor no ha hecho mds que cambiar en la 
portada los nombres de los traductores, asignando al uno el trabajo del 
otro.—Colof6n: Tot CAMPEN, /Ghedruckt by GERRIT VANDER 
TOLLEN. / Boeckdrucker voor-aen in de Broeder-Straet, 1659.—Letras 
romana y cursiva.—7 X 12 cm. 

Universiteitsbibliotheek Leiden, 1081 A 9. 


Tiene este ejemplar una anteportada, representando la figura del 
Buscén, con la leyenda: De Holbollige BUSKON /t’Amsterdam bij 
Abram de Wees, Anno 1656.—E]l texto de la traduccién de las Cartas del 
Caballero de la Tenaza figura aqui en la misma letra que la del texto del 
Buscén. 

5. 1920 (Rotterdam) 

DON FRANCISCO DE QUEVEDO/ Y VILLEGAS / VERHAAL 
VAN / DE LOTGE VALLEN VAN / DEN GELUKZOEKER / DON 
PABLO / HET MODEL VAN VAGEBONDEN /EN DE SPIEGEL 
VOOR SCHELMEN / 17de eeuwsche schelmenroman / uit het Spaansch 
vertaald / door / Mr. H. H. A. NEIJS./ W. L. & J. BRUSSE’S / UIT- 
GEVERSMAATSCHAPPIJ /ROTTERDAM 1920.—Paéginas 3-208 
texto.— Paginas 209-293 Levensbericht van Don Francisco de Quevedo y 
Villegas met aanteekeningen over den Spaanschen schelmenroman 
(Biografia de D. F. de Q. y V., con notas sobre la novela picaresca es- 
pafiola), firmada en Malaga 1919-1920 por Mr. H. H. A. Neijs.— 
Pdginas 295-329: Verklarende en toelichtende aanteekeningen. (Ano- 
taciones al texto).—Esté ilustrada esta edicién por una reproduccién del 
retrato de Quevedo, atribufdo a Veldzquez. 


La Cuna ¥ LA Seputtura—Las Cuatro Prestes DEL Munpo 


1. 1667 (La Haya) 
Eenige / STICHTELYKE / TRACTAATJES / Van/ Don Francis- 
co/de Quevedo./ Ridder van de Ordre van/ St. Jacop./Uyt het 
Spaans vertaalt door / J. de B. [Vifieta]. / In ’s Graven-hage by Iohannes 


j | 
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Tongerloo / Boeckverkoper in de Veenstraet. 1667.—Dedicatoria del 
traductor J. de Bosch, firmada en Madrid, 5 de setiembre de 1665, a su 
amigo W. van Heemskerck (7 pdgs.).—El lenguaje de esta dedicatoria es 
marcadamente quevedesco, salpicado de juegos de palabras, antitesis, 
etc. Afirma que en su traduccién traté de reflejar en lo posible el estilo 
de su modelo.—Siguen 4 poesfas en el estilo quevedesco también, dos del 
traductor J. de Bosch, la dltima firmada en CAdiz el 6 de junio de 1666, 
y las otras dos, que son a modo de contestacién a la primera del traductor, 
de mano de W. van Heemskerk, firmadas en Leiden, 1 de marzo de 1666. 
Abundan en todas ellas los discreteos e ingeniosidades. La primera 
poesia de De Bosch no lleva titulo, la respuesta de van Heemskerck, se 
titula Dank-klank (son de agradecimiento), su segunda respuesta Na- 
dreun (resonancia), la tltima poesia de De Bosch Achter-galm (eco del 
eco).— Paginas 13-101, texto: DE WIEGH EN ’T GRAF.—Piagina 102: 
Prélogo de J. de Bosch al texto de Las Cuatro Pestes, firmado en Madrid 
el 31 de octubre de 1663.—Paginas 105-286: texto de Las cuatro pestes, 
cada una con su portada.—Letras romana y cursiva.—7} X 13} cm. 
Universiteitsbibliotheek Amsterdam, 1051 J 7. 

Koninklijke Bibliotheek La Haya, 752 H 30. 

Universiteitsbibliotheek Leiden, 1072 C 25. 

Biblioteca J. A. van Praag. 


2. 1717 (Amsterdam) 

Anteportada: DE/WIEG EN ’T GRAF,/Benevens de Vier / 
VERSCHRIKKINGE/ Van des/MENSCHEN LEEVEN./—A la 
vuelta: UYTLEGGINGE / Der / TYTELPRINT / Soneto, firmado por 
J. Oosterwijk.—Grabado con leyenda: STIGTELEIKE TRACTAATJES 
van QUEVEDO. Te AMSTERDAM, / By J. OOSTERWYK / 1717. / 
Firma debajo del grabado: J. Wandelaar inv. et fecit.—Portada (impresa 
en rojo y azul) DE / WIEG EN ’T GRAF, / Benevens de Vier / VER- 
SCHRIKKINGEN / Van/ Des Menschen Leven, / Als / De VERAGT- 
INGE, de ARMOEDE,/de ZIEKTE en de DOODT, / Zedekundig 
verhandelt / Door den beroemden / Don FRANCISCO DE QUEVEDO, 
Ridder van St. Jakob. / Uit het Spaansch vertaalt / Door JERONIMO 
DE BOSCH / Den Tweden Druk / Van oneindige Drukfouten gezuyvert. 
/TE AMSTERDAM,/By JOHANNES OOSTERWYK / Boekver- 
koper op den Dam. 1718. / —Dos pdginas sin péginar: OPDRAGT / AAN 
DEN HEER/ CORNELIS MICHIELSZ / CALF Dedicatoria rimada 
firmada J. Oosterwijk. SPOORE / AAN DEN HEERE / JERONIMO 
DE BOSCH, / Ter gelegenheid van den Tweeden Druk / Der Stichtelyke 
Tractaatjens / Van / Don FRANCISCO DE QUEVEDO/ Vertaalt door 
wylen zynen Grootvader /—Nu uitgegeven door J. Oosterwyk. / Den 
18 van Slagt-maand 1717. / Dl. Willink.—Poesfa que dedica Dl. Willink 
al Sefior Jeronimo de Bosch, farmacéutico, y nieto del traductor, tocayo 
suyo, con ocasién de la publicacién de la segunda edicién de los Tratados 
edificantes de Quevedo.—Aan den Heere / JERONIMO DE BOSCH / Op 
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het herdrukken van dit Werkje, door zyn E./ Grootvader, in Spanje 
zynde, vertaalt / Klinkdigt. / Uit myn Boekwinkel den 18 November 1717. 
J. Oosterwyk.—Soneto dedicado por el editor al mismo nieto del traductor: 
Tree in, o Sterveling! tree in, ete.—Poesfa anénima dirigida a todos los 
mortales con stiplica de entrar en la materia del libro.—Siguen las hojas 
preliminares de la primera edicién, todas sin paginar, como tampoco lo 
est4 la primera del texto.—P4ginas 1-250, texto (en algunos puntos modi- 
ficado).—Letras romana y cursiva. 9} X 15} cm. 
Universiteitsbibliotheek Amsterdam 974 F 26. 


3. 1730 (Amsterdam) 


Anteportada y portada con texto y grabados iguales a los de la segunda 
edicién.—Pie de imprenta: [Vifieta] TE AMSTERDAM, / By JOHAN- 
NES VAN SEPTEREN,/ Boekverkoper, op de Leydsche-straat, 
tusschen de / Heere-en Keyzers-gragt, 1730.—Hojas preliminares y texto 
de la segunda edicién.—Letras romana y cursiva.—9} X 15} cm. 


Universiteitsbibliotheek Leiden, 1080 G 31. 


Opras Festivas 


1. 1699 (Amsterdam) 


Anteportada con dos grabados, representando el uno a un caballero 
a quien la muerte muestra un espéctaculo de volatineros, y el otro los 
castigos infernales. Encima hay un letrero que dice: De / Volgeestige / 
Werken. / VAN DON FRANCISCO / DE QUEVEDO/ Abajo hay un 
pie de imprenta que dice: ’t Amsterdam By IAN TEN HOORN Boek- 
verkoper / 1699.—Portada: De vol-Geestige / WERKEN /VAN DON / 
FRANCISCO de QUEVEDO, / Villegas; Spaans Ridder. / BEHELS- 
ENDE / De wonderlijke Avonturen van Don Luci- / fuge, of den Waag- 
hals by Nacht; de / Historie van den Koddigen Buscon, neffens / veele 
vreemde gevallen hem in sijn leven / ontmoet; en de schrandere Brieven 
van / de Ridder van de Spaarpot. / ALS OOK / De seven Gesigten van 
den selven Autheur; / namentlijk, de beseten Deurwaarder; ’t Gesigt / 
van de Dood; ’t laatste Oordeel: de ver- / liefde Dwaasen; de Wereld in 
sijn binnenste; / de Helle en sijn hervorming. / Op nieuws vertaalt, en met 
curieuse / figuren verrijkt. / Eerste Deel / [Vifieta] Tot AMSTERDAM, / 
By JAN ten HOORN, Boekverkoper, / over ’t oude Heere-Logement, in 
de History- / Schrijver. 1699.—Las vueltas de anteportada y portada 
estan en blanco.—Pdginas 5-12: VOOR-REDEN. EI prefacio, que no 
est4 firmado, acentia la popularidad de que disfrutan los Suefios de 
Quevedo en Holanda. Afirma que no hay persona que sepa mediana- 
mente leer que no haya lefdo tal obra. Dice que las ediciones de este y 
otros trabajos de Quevedo son bastante imperfectas y que por tanto se ha 
resuelto a hacer traducir del francés al neerlandés la nueva versién (del 
Sieur Raclots), publicada el afio anterior.—Fol., (pdgs.) 1-396 texto de 
Don Diego de Noche (de Salas Barbadillo), del Buscén y de las Cartas del 
Caballero de la Tenaza, con un registro. 
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Anteportada separada de la segunda parte: DE VOLGEESTIGE / 
WERKEN / VAN DON / FRANCISCO DE QUEVEDO / VILLEGAS, 
/SPAANS RIDDER/TWEEDE DEEL. /—Vuelta en blanco.—Aan 
den / LEESER, (Dos pd&ginas sin paginar).—Fol., (pags. 1-276) texto de 
los Suefios—8 pdginas sin paginar: REGISTER / DES / TWEEDEN 
DEELS (registro de la segunda parte.)—9} X 15 cm.—16 grabados. 
Universiteitsbibliotheek Amsterdam 344 J 13. 

Universiteitsbibliotheek Leiden 1117 H 38. 

Universiteitsbibliotheek Lovaina G. A. 66.699. 

Biblioteca J. A. van Praag. 


2. s.a. (Amsterdam) 


Anteportada con grabado y leyenda: ’t Amsterdam— 
Hendrik Bosch 


By en } Boekverkopers.—Portada: De / Volgeestige 

Johannes van Septeren 
Werken, / VAN DON FRANCISCO / DE QUEVEDO. /—Pie de im- 
prenta: t’Amsterdam./ By Hendrik Bosch, Boekverkoper, over /’t 
Meysjens Weeshuys. / En by Johannes van Septeren / Boekverkoper, op de 
Leydsestraat. /—P&ginas 5-12, el mismo prefacio que el de la edicién 
anterior, impreso con letra algo mayor.—Pdginas 1-388, texto de la 
primera parte, nuevamente impreso.—12 pdginas sin paginar de registro. 

Anteportada separada de la segunda parte: DE VOLGEESTIGE / 
WERKEN, / VAN DON / FRANCISCO DE QUEVEDO / VILLEGAS: 
/Spaans Ridder./TWEEDE DEEL./—Dos pédginas sin paginar. 
Dedicatoria al lector, idéntica a la de la edicién anterior.—Paginas 1-275, 
texto de la segunda parte.—9 paginas de registro—16 9} cm.—16 
grabados. 

Universiteitsbibliotheek Amsterdam 628 G 5. 

F. W. Chandler‘ cita otra edicién: Amsterdam Joh. Sluyter & Son 
(Zoon), s.a., 2 vols., 12mo. refiriéndose al profesor J. Ten Brink, Dr. 
Nicolaas Heinsius Jr., Rotterdam 1885 (pdg. 63), el cual sin embargo no 
menciona tal ediciédn, sino solamente la referida bajo este nimero. 
Palau y Dulcet, op. cit., VI, p. 189, hasta conoce dos ediciones sin afio de 
los mismos editores. 

Marco Bruto 


1. 1700 (Amsterdam) 

Anteportada con grabado. I. Goeree. Delin.-C. Huibertz fecit. 
Encima: Het Leven /van/ Marcus Brutus./ Abajo: Dus straft een 
Brutus in Pompée zyn Vader-moord / In Caezar geilheid, en gedugte 
Dwinglandyen; /Om zoo den Roomschen staat van een Monarch te 
vryen, / En in hen by-zig zelf, met eigen hand doorboord. / I. Verwey. / 


* Romances of Roguery, New York, 1899, p. 455, erréneamente cita ademds 
como obra aparte el Buscén, que va incorporado a las Volgeestige Werken. 
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Portada: HET LEVEN / Van / MARCUS BRUTUS, / Uit Plutarchus, / 
Met Staat-kundige / BEDENKINGEN / over het selve./ Van DON 
FRANCISCO DE QUEVEDO, / Uit het Spaansch vertaald, door / M. 
SMALLEGANGE, R. G./[Vifieta con leyenda INGENIO ET IN- 
DUSTRIA].—’t AMSTERDAM, / By Nicolaas ten Hoorn, Boekver- 
koper over het oude / Herelogement, in de History-Schryver. 1700. / 
Met previlegie—[Vuelta] Het Recht van deze vertaling, met deszelfs 
Previlegie, hebbe ik getransporteert aan NICOLAAS TEN HOORN, / 
In Amsterdam den 19 July 1700). / M. SMALLEGANGE.—12 paginas 
sin paginar: Aen den Leser. (Traduccién libre del “Juicio que de Marco 
Bruto hicieron los autores en sus obras,’”’ que precede a la obra original.— 
Péginas 1-387 texto.—22 paginas sin paginar: BLAD-WYSER / er /D 
VOORNAMSTE SAKEN, / In dit Boek vervat (registro).—(La traduc- 
cién, que parece haber sido hecha directamente del original, es libre, y 
en algunos puntos el traductor critica al autor).—15} X 10 cm. 


Universiteitsbibliotheek Amsterdam, 1074 E 9. 


Don Dizco pe Nocue 


(de Salas Barbadillo) 
1. 1708 (Amsterdam) 


Anteportada con grabado y encima: DE SPAANSE/ NAGT- 
LOOPER. / —Portada: DE / BLINDE WERELT/ OF / Het kluchtig 
Leven van/DON DIEGO LUCIFUGE, /Spaensche Nachtlooper. / 
Behelsende sijn wonderlijcke avonturen / geestige Spotternyen, listige 
practijken, en belachelijk trouwgeval. / Aengehecht met drie uytnemende 
aerdige Bedriegeryen./ Door DON FRANCISCO DE QUEVEDO 
VILLEGAS. / Uit het Spaens vertolkt door L. C. K. / [Vifieta.}—t’- 
AMSTERDAM, / By TIMOTHEUS ten HOORN, / Boekverkoper in de 
Nes, in /’t Zinnebeeld, 1708. / —Vuelta en blanco.—3 pdginas sin pagi- 
nar: VOOR-REDEN / Aen den / Klucht-lievende Leeser. / (Dedicatoria 
al lector)—-OP DEN /INHOUDT (Poesfa).—Pdginas 1-143 texto de 
Don Diego de Noche.—Pdginas 144-243 Vermakelyk Nagerecht / Drie 
aardige Bedriegeryen. (Es la traduccién de Los tres maridos burlados de 
Tirso de Molina.')—8} X 14 cm.—Letras romana y cursiva. 
Universiteitsbibliotheek Leiden 1081 A 10. 


J. A. VAN PrRAaG 
Universidad de Amsterdam 


5 Los tres maridos burlados era obra ya conocida del piblico holandés, por 
haber sido publicada en 1645 en Amsterdam (en casa de Gijsbert Jansz. van Veen), 
junto con la traduccién holandesa de Engafios / deste siglo | y historia sucedida | en 
nvestros tiempos, de Francisco Loubayssin de Lamarca. Véase mi De Neder- 
landsche vertaling van een weinigbekenden Spaanschen schelmenroman (La traduc- 
cién neerlandesa de una novela picaresca espafiola poco conocida) en Tijdschrift 
voor Nederlandsche Taal- en Letterkunde, tomo XLIX, fases. 1 y 2. 


VARIA 


A LITTLE-KNOWN SPANISH TRANSLATION OF POPE’S 
ESSAY ON MAN 


In volume VII (Sept.—-Dec., 1794) of El Correo Literario de Murcia 
there is an Ensayo sobre el Hombre which is a translation of the first two 
Epistles of Pope’s Essay on Man. So far as I know, attention has never 
been called to this translation; I point it out here in the hope that it 
may be of use to some future historian of the diffusion of Pope’s work in 
Spain. I am prompted to do so especially by the rarity of the Correo in 
American libraries: to my knowledge, the only complete files of the 
magazine (ten volumes, Sept. 1, 1792—Dec. 29, 1795) are to be found in 
the Washington University and New York City libraries. Individual 
numbers are also to be found in the Widener and Ohio State University 
libraries, but neither of them contains this translation of the Essay. 

The editors of the Correo judged the translation important enough 
to devote to it four complete numbers of the magazine (nos. 212-215), 
thus giving it thirty-two pages of volume VII (pp. 17-48, comprising 
the issues of Sept. 9, 13, 16 and 20, 1794). The translation, which is 
signed ‘‘ Por el Traductor D. B. L.,”’ is almost certainly by Diego Balcarcel 
Lara, who was probably a resident of Cérdoba, for several of his articles 
in the Correo are dated from that city. During the year 1794 he con- 
tributed to the magazine nearly a score of essays on varied subjects— 
’ economics, politics, physics—in addition to a long translation of the 
Chevalier de Ramsay’s Discours sur le Potme Epique. 

His translation of the Essay is not notable for literary merit: its 
hendecasyllabic lines, bound by assonance, lose all the conciseness and 
vigor of Pope’s couplets, and the general impression is one of looseness 
and prolixity. The 294 lines of Pope’s first Epistle are expanded to 524, 
and the 294 lines of the second Epistle become 557 in the translation. 
Very little of this expansion is caused by the addition of new material, 
but simply by the translator’s inability to render most of Pope’s couplets 
in less than four lines. 

In spite of the fact that the translation is nearly twice as long as the 
two Epistles translated, it follows the Essay quite closely in structure 
and includes most of Pope’s main ideas and longer figures and com- 
parisons. Occasionally, however, some of Pope’s best-known lines are 
omitted, as for instance the passage: 


1 Hayward Keniston does not list the Correo in his Periodicals in American 
Libraries for the Study of the Hispanic Languages and Literatures, New York 
(Hispanic Society of America), 1927. 
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If to be perfect in a certain sphere, 

What matter, soon or late, or here or there? 
The bless’d to-day is as completely so, 

As who began a thousand years ago,” 


Hope springs eternal in the human breast; 
Man never is, but always to be blessed,’ 


And beads and pray’r books are the toys of age.‘ 


The method of the translator will be evident in the following passage, 
chosen at random and typical of the entire work (I cite Pope’s lines 


first) : 


Presumptuous man! the reason wouldst thou find, 
Why formed so weak, so little, and so blind? 
First, if thou canst, the harder reason guess, 
Why formed no weaker, blinder, and no less? 
Ask of thy mother earth why oaks are made 
Taller or stronger than the weeds they shade! 
Or ask of yonder argent fields above 

Why Jove’s satellites are less than Jove! 

Of systems possible, if ’tis confessed 

That wisdom infinite must form the best, 
Where all must full or not coherent be, 


And all that rises rise in due degree, 

Then, in the scale of reas’ning life, ’tis plain, 
There must be, somewhere, such a rank as man: 
And all the question (wrangle e’er so long) 

Is only this, if God has placed him wrong.5 


Mortal osado, tu razon inquieta 

Quiere saber por qué te ves formado 
Tan limitado, débil, y pequefio; 

Mas responde primero, temerario, 

Qual es la causa por que no has nacido 
Mas débil, mas pequefio, y limitado? 
Explicame: {Por qué el altivo cedro 
Levanta al Cielo sus soberbios ramos, 
Dexando que a su pie se arrastre humilde 
El arbusto pequefio? jNo has notado 
Los brillantes Satélites de Japiter? 

Di, pues, {por qué razon siempre fixados 


2 Pope’s Works, ed. Elwin-Courthope, London ar 1871, vol. II 
(Poetry, vol. II), Epistle I, 73-76, p. 354. 

3 Ibid., Epistle I, 95-96, p. 355. 

‘ Thid., Epistle II, 280, p. 397. 

5 Tbid., Epistle I, 35-50, pp. 350-52. 
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En el confin estrecho de su esfera 

No igualan la grandeza de aquel Astro? 
Si la alta mente del Poder divino, 
Queriendo preferir el mejor plano, 
Debia criar un mundo de sf digno, 

En que aunque todo exista separado, 
Nada esté desunido, en que creciendo, 
Y por grados sin fin los entes varios 
Guarden en su cadena, y sus progresos 
Una igual proporcion sin intervalo; 

Y si para llenar el todo que hizo 
Entre los animales ha criado, 

D4ndole su lugar, tambien al hombre, 
Solo se debe ver si el Cielo santo 

Lo fixé en una clase conveniente.*® 


In this selection can be seen the translator’s close following of Pope’s 
ideas, his inclusion of the same figures of speech, and his insistence on 
minor details; the passage also illustrates his complete inability to catch 
Pope’s vigorous expression and the weaknesses of construction to which 
he is led in his effort to render the model literally. 

Though the translation offers but little interest from a literary point 
of view, it has some importance from the historical standpoint: it indi- 
cates that at the time when Young, Gray and Ossian were the chief 
models imitated by Spanish authors,’ Pope’s glory was not completely 
eclipsed. Moreover, it indicates that the deistic, rationalistic current of 
earlier years had not yet been entirely submerged in Spain by the pre- 
romantic. 


Rosert J. Niess 
Washington University 


MORE ABOUT *QUESTIARE > QUEXAR 


I sHOULD like to make a few observations on the objections made by 
Mr. L. Poston, Jr., in Hispanic Review, VII (1939), 75-76, to the ety- 
mology quexar < *questiare recently presented with new evidence by Mack 
Singleton in this journal. Dialect areas are usually characterized and 
separated by means of phonetic tendencies; but it should not be for- 
gotten that such tendencies—the so-called phonetic laws—are not always 
completely uniform within a dialect. Independently of phonetic details 


® Correo, vol. VII, no. 212 (Sept. 1794), pp. 18-19, 57-83. 

7™Cf. J. Fitzmaurice-Kelly, “Las relaciones entre las literaturas espafiola e 
inglesa,”” Espafia Moderna, no. 267 (March, 1911), pp. 81-110; E. A. Peers, “The 
Influence of Young and Gray in Spain,” Modern Language Review, XXI (1926), pp. 
404-18; and J. D. M. Ford, “English Influence on Spanish Literature in the 
Early Part of the XIX Century,” Publications of the Modern Language Association, 
XVI (1901), pp. 453-59. 
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we believe in our case that quezar is the Old Spanish form of Latin 
*questiare and *quaestiare for evident reasons, both semantic and lexico- 
graphical. We should, therefore, seek an explanation for stj > § instead 
of trying to fit our word to some predeterminate scheme. In so doing 
we adapt phonetics to language and not the contrary. 

Castilian, like all other dialects, did not possess strict limits either 
in territory or time. It is, therefore, very difficult to draw absolute lines 
between Castilian and both Leonese and Aragonese because of the simple 
reason that what we today call Leonese and Aragonese are nothing but 
survivals of the pre-existing Romance dialect spoken in a territory through 
which Castilian later spread. The central Spanish dialect knew the 
form quezar in precisely the same way as it knew angoza, congozra, and 
pusa (< postea), ete. PuSa and angoza disappeared but the others 
remained because (since Castilian has 5) they were not contrary to 
Castilian speech habits. Besides, within primitive Castilian, forms like 
ugo, uxzo (< ustiu) could have existed in the same way as raya, raza, 
racha; bazo, bayo, etc. Very likely there was also a pronunciation 
*quegar, which for some reason unknown to us was not preserved (analogy 
to cagar ‘to hunt’?). In the same way there were double forms like 
nalga nadga, piezgo pielgo, cisme chisme, cince chinche, tejugo tesugo, etc., 
or pre-Castilian cuita along with cocha, etc. It should be borne in mind 
that the written language has preserved only a part of the spoken lan- 
guage; yet what we know of it is sufficient to allow us to affirm that pho- 
netic tendencies were far from being absolute. Compare for instance the 
old pronunciation of ali—as ot—(alto > oto), preserved sporadically in 
proper names (Montoto, etc.). Without these examples it would never 
have been supposed that oto, ovo (< albo) were normally used in primitive 
Spanish. 

I believe, therefore, that there is no error in deriving quexar from 
*questiare *quaestiare as Jud, Singleton, and I do. We should simply 
admit that in Latin stj—, s at times was, and at times was not, pronounced 
as a palatal. It is known that Old Spanish frequently pronounced s 
as palatal before any consonant (cf. Portuguese s + consonant). This 
tendency is shown in the use of mozca, céxcara by Spanish-speaking Jews 
and is still to be found in printed texts of the 16th century. The basis 
thought made advisble our proposal *questiare > quezar is that Spanish 
has preserved both the special meanings and the syntactical uses of 
Latin queror, quaerere. This is what the evidence gathered by Singleton 
has confirmed. 

Américo Castro 

University of Wisconsin 


FIESTA DE TOROS IN 1886 


Wirs the fortieth note to Pepa la Frescachona of Ricardo de la Vega, 
Mr. Lewis E. Brett, in his collection of Nineteenth Century Spanish Plays 


| 
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(p. 798), remarks that he has not found the source of Moisés’ second 
recitation in this scene: 


El bruto se le ha encarado, 
desde que le vié llegar, 
de tanta gala asombrado. 


These lines are the first three of the forty-eighth quintilla of the Fiesta de 
Toros en Madrid, by Nicol4s Ferndndez de Moratin. 

Both quotations are effective as humour in the mouth of Moisés, 
because they burlesque his own situation in the play. In the case of the 
first one, from Don Juan’s letter in Don Juan Tenorio (‘‘ Luz de donde el 
sol la toma,”’ etc.), this effectiveness would be enhanced by the im- 
mediate recognition of its source on the part of the audience. One 
wonders whether the author expected the Moratin quotation to be as 
readily recognized, i.e., whether this pre-Romantic poem continued to 
enjoy, in 1886, a popularity comparable to that of the century’s most- 
played comedia. 


Joun P. NETHERTON 
University of Chicago 


SOME NOTES ON SLAVERY DURING 
THE GOLDEN AGE 


Lore pe Veaa gives the impression that white slaves were more 
common than black slaves in Spain during the Golden Age, most of the 
slaves mentioned by him being Moors.' Prose fiction of the period 
indicates that it was a general practice to have white slaves, but does not 
suggest that they outnumbered the blacks. In La hija de Celestina, for 
instance, we learn that Moorish slaves from Tunis, Algiers and Oran were 
frequently seen whiling away their spare time on the banks of the Manza- 
nares river.2 These undoubtedly were prisoners of war, whose fate it 
was to be transported to Spain to do forced labor. The possibility of 
securing Moorish captives must have been one of the attractions for 
those who engaged in military expeditions in northern Africa. Thus, 
when Lazarillo de Tormes tells his wife that he is about to leave on such 
an expedition, she answers: ‘‘si all4 vais, y buena dicha tenéis, una 
esclava querria que me trujésedes que me sirviese, que estoy harta de 
servir toda mi vida.’”’* But not all the slaves mentioned came from 
Africa. The rogue Elena has no hesitancy in stating that her mother 
Zara was a Moorish slave, born in Granada, whose feigned abjurement 
of the faith of the Prophet was merely a matter of expediency.‘ Nor 

1 John Brooks, “Slavery and the Slave in the Works of Lope de Vega,”’ Ro- 
manic Review, 19, 1928, p. 234. 


* Salas Barbadillo, La hija de Celestina, Coleccién claésica de obras picarescas, 
Madrid, 1907, p. 70. 
* Segunda Parte de Lazarillo de Tormes, B.A.E. ITI, 92a. 
* La hija de Celestina, p. 69. 
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were all the white slaves Moorish: Teresa de Manzanares owned one 
who had been born in Greece. 

As a rule, these slaves received kind treatment, enjoyed considerable 
liberty, and frequently participated in the confidences and secrets of 
their owners. Rufina, for instance, had a Berber slave with whom she 
discussed most of her plans; * Teresa de Manzanares, in order to dupe a 
lover, passed off one of her two slaves as her duenna,’ and the other as 
her sister; * Guzman de Alfarache tells of a white slave whose status as 
such was not at first apparent to him,* and in one case a girl admitted a 
suitor to her room and accepted his promise of marriage given before 
two sleepy and suborned slaves as witnesses.'° 

The frequent use of the term bozal, applied to a Negro recently brought 
from his own country, indicates that there was a good market in Spain 
for black slaves. Consequently, Sancho Panza was not perturbed over 
the fact that his vassals might be Negroes, since he could transport them 
home and sell them for ready cash.“ Writers of the period rarely name 
the country from which black slaves were imported, but there is one 
reference which mentions Ethiopia and Guinea.” 

Black slaves, besides being called negros, were often referred to as 
morenos, & usage which Cejador y Frauca explains as follows: “ Al negro 
decfan asf, suavizando el calificativo.” * Quevedo alludes to this prac- 
tice,“ as does Cervantes.* There is also frequent reference to Negro 
slaves as mulatos, which might be taken as an indication of miscegenation. 
It seems more probable, however, that the term was loosely applied to 
them because of their complexion. In fact, one instance of its applica- 
tion to a white slave can be cited. Incidentally, one writer applies the 
word azambuja to a Negro.!” 

5 Castillo Solérzano, La nifia de los embustes, Coleccién selecta de antiguas 
novelas espafiolas, III, Madrid, 1906, p. 280. 

* Castillo Solérzano, La gardufia de Sevilla, B.A.E. XXXIII, p. 218a. 

7 La nifia de los embustes, p. 270. 

8 Ibid., p. 272. 

Mateo Alem4n, Guzman de Alfarache, B.A.E. III, p. 352a. 

1° Salas Barbadillo, El curioso y sabio Alejandro, B.A.E. XXXIII, p. 10a. 

1t Cervantes, Clasicos Castellanos (hereafter C.C.), 8, p. 94. 

12 El curioso y sabio Alejandro, p. 6a. 

18 La vida de Lazarillo de Tormes, C.C. 25, p. 82 and note. 

4 C.C. 34, p. 23 and note. 

4% C.C. 36, p. 112 and note. 

16 Guzmdn de Alfarache, B.A.E. III, p. 353b. 

17 Céspedes y Meneses El soldado Pindaro, B.A.E. XVIII, p. 295b. Accord- 
ing to Karl Lokotsch, Etymologisches Wérterbuch des europdischen Wérter orient. 
Ursprungs, Heidelberg, 1927, entry 2054, this word is derived from the Berb. 
tazabbiigt, and is defined as Wilder Olbaum, becoming acebuche in Spanish, and 
azambujo or zambujo in Portuguese. The writer is grateful to Dr. J. P. W. Craw- 
ford for the above information, and agrees with him in not being able to see much 
connection between a Negro and a wild olive tree. 
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The barbaric practice of branding slaves was common during the 
Golden Age, although it was not inflicted on every one. Teresa de 
Manzanares tells of buying two female white slaves, one unbranded, the 
other with a florecilla on her forehead.'* The editor of the novel is of 
the opinion that the latter had been branded with the usual S and clavo, 
which in the course of time assumed the appearance of a reddish flower.!* 
It seems more likely that an iron shaped like a flower had been used, 
since such brands are mentioned in the following quotation, which gives 
a good idea of the types used during the period: ‘‘ Uno llevaba una flor 
de lis en una mejilla y una estrella en la otra; otro tenfa «un letrero en 
la cara con unas letras que dizen esclavo de Juan Romero».”*® The 
same note mentions a white boy slave herrado entre las cejas. 

The branding of slaves did not mean that it would be difficult to sell 
them, as is indicated by Lope de Vega.** Guzman de Alfarache, sen- 
tenced to the galleys, receives a letter from his lady-love, who tells him: 
“Y si para tus necesidades fuere menester venderme, échame luego al 
descubierto dos hierros en esta cara, y sfcame a esas gradas, que yo me 
tendré por muy dichosa en ello.” * 

Brooks states that slaves were employed in the kitchen, laundryroom 
and stable.“ Prose fiction indicates that Negroes, both free and slave, 
also served as corchetes. These were apparently of the low type generally 
engaged in that calling during the period, for one is referred to as being 
treacherous, vile and false,* and two are called zurdos.* There is like- 
wise evidence that both white and black slaves were used as bearers of 
sedan chairs. Masters when riding were frequently preceded by one 
or two Negro slaves on foot,?” and there is one mention of the use of 
black slaves as farm laborers.”* 

Slaves were often given their freedom upon the death of their master,** 
a custom mentioned in the works of Lope de Vega.*® Some owners did 
not wait until death, however, to do this, for Cervantes hints that it was 
common practice to free slaves as soon as they became too old to work, 
the owners turning them out to starve, thus relieving themselves of the 
burden of their support." 


18 La nifia de los embustes, p. 270. 

19 Thid., p. 340. 

2° Cervantes, C.C. 36, p. 98 and note. 

* Brooks, op. cit., p. 235. 

2 B.A.E. III, p. 353b. 

%3 Op. cit., p. 235. 

% Salas Barbadillo, Correccién de vicios, Obras, I, Madrid, 1907, p. 22. 
% Quevedo, C.C. 5, p. 132; Hija de Celestina, p. 36. 

% Hija de Celestina, p. 70; El soldado Pindaro, p. 326a. 

*7 La gardufia de Sevilla, p. 176b; La nifia de los embustes, p. 235. 
%8 Jerénimo de Alcalé, El donado hablador, B.A.E. XVIII, p. 526a. 
2° Hija de Celestina, p. 71; El curioso y sabio Alejandro, p. 6b. 

%° Brooks, op. cit., p. 237. 

C.C. 16, p. 130. 
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Lope de Vega mentions prices of 400, 500 and 600 ducats paid for 
slaves, prices which Brooks considers high.** The writer, in view of the 
references found by him on this point, is inclined to agree. In 1588 a 
white boy slave, about seven years old, sold for 62 ducats.* A priest, 
learning that his niece is about to be married, says that in order to replace 
her he must be given a good slave, or 200 ducats to buy one.“ Teresa 
de Manzanares, moving from Seville, sells some excess furniture and buys 
two white female slaves with the proceeds.* Unfortunately, she makes 
no reference to the amount paid. 

Two miscellaneous comments reflect interesting aspects of slavery 
during the period. One refers to the custom of substituting slaves for 
prisoners sentenced to the galleys, a practice which seems to have been 
general.* The other is a remark on the practice of having maids at 
fashionable gatherings serve chocolate while kneeling, which draws a 
protest from Zabaleta, who considers it the outgrowth of the conduct 
required of slaves in the household.” 


University of Washington 

* Op. cit., p. 236. 

* Cervantes, C.C. 36, p. 98, note. 

Didlogo intitulado El Capon, Revue Hispanique, XX XVIII, 1916, p. 283. 
* La nifia de los embustes, p. 269. 

* La gardufia de Sevilla, p. 231a. 


* El dia de fiesta por la mafiana y por la tarde, Biblioteca Universal, vol. ciii, 
Madrid, 1885, p. 147. 


Wiiuram E. WIiLson 
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Historia de la literatura espafiola. By Angel Valbuena Prat. 2 vols., 
Barcelona, Gustavo Gili, 1937: 678 and 1016 pages. 
Out of the Barcelona of 1937 has come this major effort in the field 

of Spanish literature, 1656 solid pages of reading matter. Valbuena 
Prat, author of an excellent outline of Spanish drama (1930), has held 
chairs in the universities of La Laguna (Tenerife), Cambridge and 
Barcelona. What story of difficulties overcome lies back of these cloth- 
bound volumes with the Germanic cover-lettering we do not know, for 
there is no preface. Because the year 1936 must mark the terminus of 
an era for Spain in literature, they could not be more timely. 

One way to indicate the nature of this Historia is to say that it is the 
antithesis of the familiar manual of Hurtado and Gonzdlez Palencia. 
The latter is inclusive, factual, conventional, reportorial; Valbuena’s 
is selective, discursive, original, critical. One is a convenient encyclopedia 
of reference; the other, a series of fluent, thoughtful, well-informed ap- 
preciations. In method it may be compared to the three volumes of 
César Barja; Valbuena embraces a more complete field, he lacks Barja’s 
incisive style, but both confine themselves to key figures, omitting third- 
and even second-line names.! That a history of literature, even so ex- 
tensive as this, should be devoted solely to outlining broad currents is 
not @ new idea, or a bad one. Valbuena, however, is inconsistent in two 
respects: he does not so much outline currents as compose essays on 
individuals; and when he admires an individual he praises not only his 
masterpieces but his mediocre productions. Thus he dwells on dubious 
beauties in the comedias of Cervantes and Mena’s lyrics. 

Essentially, Valbuena has undertaken a reappraisal of Spanish 
literature from the point of view of a “modernist.” A shift of emphasis 
results, noticeable chiefly in the increased space and importance allotted 
to some who stem from Géngora (Bances Candamo, Cafiizares), and 
others (Balbuena, Valdivielso, Meléndez Valdés), while strict classicists 
and the nineteenth century in general are correspondingly depreciated.* 

1 The informed reader can judge of Valbuena’s choices by a few examples of 
writers not named: Antonio de Torquemada, Diaz Rengifo, Alonso Remén, 
Enriquez Gémez, Lifidn y Riaza, Francisco Santos, Rosalia de Castro, Amés de 
Escalante, Altamira. Bare mention is accorded to Hernando del Pulgar, Villalén, 
Hernén Niifiez, Zabaleta, etc. 

* He goes so far as to say that Arguijo and the Argensolas, uninspired and 
frigid, would have been better poets if they had gongorized (II, 179, 180). In the 
fifteenth-century lyrists he finds precursors of modernist verse; hence four pages 
are devoted to Villasandino, while one paragraph suffices for the Rabbi Sem Tob. 
175 
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Reappraisals which overthrow the judgment of many generations are 
both desirable and dangerous; fresh opinions are welcome, but we cannot 
tell how posterity will deal with them. There is also the peril of over- 
rating ‘‘finds,”’ and Valbuena too likes to exhume a buried reputation. 
But he is not recklessly iconoclastic. In controversial matters which 
do not involve aesthetic judgment, he sometimes adopts a prudent middle 
course (origins of the Old Spanish epic, authorship of La Celestina, 
authenticity of La tia fingida), sometimes he avoids them completely 
(Arabic origins of the lyric, Erasmism of Cervantes). Above all, each 
page brings conviction that this writer has himself read the works on 
which he comments; I venture to say (pace Cejador) that no such body of 
genuinely first-hand criticism has appeared in any complete history of 
Spanish literature since Ticknor. Add that Valbuena is a sensitive, 
intelligent appraiser, a thinker keen if not profound, and it is clear that 
this is a book to reckon with henceforth. 

The survey is divided into three parts: I, Epoca medieval (to 1500); 
II, Los siglos de oro (to 1700); III, Epoca moderna (to 1936). These 
divisions are arbitrary, plainly; the author does not underline his reasons 
for making them. In the first, his interpretation of the Libro de buen 
amor stands out as masterly. In the second, Gil Vicente is for once 
fitly recognized; Luis de Leén, the mystics, Géngora and Calderén 
receive the most affectionate attention; on the last-named Valbuena is a 
specialist, and no finer brief study of him can be found. In the third 
period, he slights Larra and the regional novelists, defends, rather 
unexpectedly, Rivas as poet and Zorrilla as'dramatist, rates Unamuno 
the most significant figure of contemporary Spanish literature and 
accords him as much space as to Gracién. To the twentieth century 
he devotes a firm and penetrating analysis which constitutes the most 
novel and most needed section of the whole work. Poetry in particular 
he scrutinizes minutely. Here he abandons his system of disregarding 
minor names and even compiles lists of versifiers. It is natural for a 
historian to treat more fully the figures closest to him in time, and the 
material, not easy to find elsewhere, is valuable to students, even if not 
justified by the importance of the writers. 

Valbuena’s merits are great, as anyone who reads a dozen pages will 
discover. His weaknesses are likewise many and obvious. First, he 
fails to relate literature to political history and social conditions; he 
gives the reader aesthetic appreciation, and to it brings illuminating 
parallels with music and art, but the backdrop of national life is wanting. 
Second, the interplay of influences with other literatures is often neglected. 
Valbuena does not lack acquaintance with them, surely; yet, to take only 
one example, he can tell the story of nineteenth century thesis drama 
(Ventura de la Vega, Tamayo, Lépez de Ayala) and never name Scribe, 
Dumas fils or Augier. Third, the sense of development is weak in him, 
both as to the whole and to the part. Thus, the regional novel is not 
represented as an outgrowth of the cuadro de costumbres; the style of 
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Galdés is spoken of as if it never changed during his long life. Fourth, 
Valbuena’s own style is inadequate for the matter it carries. Often it 
reads like a classroom lecture, a mixture of journalese and the technical 
jargon of the graduate school. Iteration of the same noun or verb or 
adjective occurs on the same page and on successive pages; and, curiously, 
as though the book had been long in the writing and not reread, some of 
these hack phrases spring up, last for a few signatures and then disappear. 
Now it is “dinamismo,” now “valorizar,’”’ then “sector,” “‘eje central,” 
‘“‘doble plano,” “‘entronque,” “‘reivindicar el tema,” “asépiico”’ (applied 
to la poesia pura); and at every turn “barroco,” “‘plasmar,” “‘estiliza- 
cién,” ‘‘modalidad,” ‘‘dentro de,” ‘‘fino,” “‘dgil.””* Like classroom 
chatter, too, is the lengthy passing in review, with copious quotations, of 
insignificant details. Such ordinariness comes strangely from a man who 
loves and appreciates the delicate, fare and classic qualities of Jorge 
Guillén and Géngora, One must suppose that lack of time or separation 
from the proof is responsible for blemishes which an elementary revision 
would have removed. 

Valbuena’s work cannot escape the shrewd strictures of Professor 
Atkinson of Glasgow, who complained, with considerable justice,‘ that 
histories of Spanish literature do not fulfil their first function of estimating 
literary productions in terms of the universal laws of art. That problem 
Valbuena usually avoids. The Poem of the Cid is not considered as an 
example of the epic, but as an exhibition of history, geography and 
manners. The reader is assured repeatedly (as II, 150) that Géngora 
was the greatest architect of the sonnet known to Spain; but he will 
nowhere learn in what the beauties of fine sonnet architecture consist. 
A section on the teorta dramdtica of Lope presents citations from his 
precepts, but no account of his technical practice. Calderén created 
comedies “‘de . . . una perfecta construccién”’ (II, 401), by what means 
and in what respect we are not told. 

The space accorded to the comedia of the siglo de oro is justified on a 
quantitative, not on a qualitative basis. The critique of Lope is spineless 
and inadequate despite the many pages. The absolute necessity of 
establishing a strict canon of Lope’s authentic works appears when, 
among the plays selected for special praise and comment, are found El 


* At its worst the system can produce phrases like these: ‘‘Alora la bien 
cercada,’ insuperable en su sencillez y emocién segin Menéndez Pidal” (I, 302). 
“Mendoza . . . estuvo en la guerra de las Alpujarras, en donde plasmé su 
posibilidad de historiador” (I, 606). Of Cervantes, “ Vida que tiene por escena la 
grandeza y la miseria de una Espafia en crisis de valores, cortante en doble plano, 
como la produccién sintética del autor” (II, 2). “En cuanto al desarrollo 
poético, Guillén [de Castro], dentro de la escuela de Lope, aunque con notorio 
entronque con los prelopistas valencianos, se caracteriza por un tono de sobria 
mesura, dentro de las aficiones novelescas y tragicas ” (II, 262). 

‘William C. Atkinson, “La Trahison des Cleres,” in Bulletin of Spanish 
Studies, XV, 1938, 4-19. 
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Infanzén de Illescas, El vaso de eleccién and La fianza satisfecha; the two 
first are probably not, the third may not be, by Lope. Valbuena dis- 
cusses at some length the “‘ peasant dramas,” yet does not note that Lope 
was enabled to write them because the monarchs had attained their 
absolute power by using the commons to suppress the nobility. Val- 
buena knows his Freud; how is it that, having discreetly pinned an 
Oedipus complex on the severe bosom of don Juan Manuel, he could miss 
Lope, who fairly clamors to be psychoanalyzed?* In the account of 
Tirso factual errors abound; and the attempt to explain his attitude to- 
ward life by a supposed illegitimate birth is superficial: Quevedo was 
more bitter, and his parentage was vouched for. 

Though free from Catholic bias, Valbuena suffers somewhat from the 
inability of a patriot to judge his literature from an objective, universal 
viewpoint. Encomium far outweighs criticism. It is a curious blindness 
which selects (II, 438) as an example of “detalles finos, elegancias de 
matiz, rincones de arte menor”’ a series of ancient clichés: pearly teeth, 
carnation lips, alabaster neck, ivory hands. Nor can I see how Mena’s 
lines on one of the oldest lyric themes, the transientness of beauty, are 
“‘tipicamente estoicos, castellanos”’ (I, 234). 

Biography is dismissed in the minimum of words. The bibliography, 
presented entirely in footnotes, is incomplete and imprecise, with the 
customary misspellings of foreign proper names. A slight effort would 
have bettered it, but the author’s interest lay in ideas, not sources. 
Dates and figures are, when given, generally accurate, however, and 
Valbuena’s acquaintance with the literature of his field is well up to date. 

This, therefore, is the genial, undisciplined work of a gifted en- 
thusiast. At one moment it exasperates by overpraise or ignorance of a 
fact easy to find; the next, it delights by a flash of insight, a novel and 
suggestive correlation. Any trained scholar could go through it and 
recommend improvements, but he could not have written the book. It 
cannot be overlooked by any lover of stimulating thought. 


8S. Griswotp Morey 
University of California 


Pto Baroja: das Weltbild in seinen Werken. By Helmut Demuth. 
Hagen, 1937: 121 pages (Bonn dissertation). 


Baroja’s ideology has for some time been recognized as reaching 
far beyond questions of purely academic interest. The fact that he 
has been consistently and essentially preoccupied with exercising the 
function of critic, appreciably more than with strictly pursuing the 
profession of novelist, has given his words extraordinary value as a 
running commentary on the changing Spain of his age. For an under- 

’ The job was tackled, with rather amazing results, by Ludwig Pfandl (“Das 
Liebesleben des Lope de Vega,” in Neophilologus, XX, 1934-35, 265-271). He 
opines that Lope too was the victim of an Oedipus complex. Entrambasaguas, 
from equally tenuous but more objective premises, deduced that Lope and his 
mother could not get on together (Vida de Lope de Vega, Barcelona, 1936, p. 44). 
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standing of the dissolvent reaction of the Generation of ’98 and of the 
more immediate preludes to the Civil War, he is virtually ‘“‘required”’ 
reading. Dr. Demuth’s work will be found a convenient instrument 
for achieving this end with a minimum of lost motion and, for the already 
initiated, a valuable means of crystalizing scattered impressions. 

The brevity of this book is misleading. Dr. Demuth has packed into 
his informed and skillfully concentrated pages an amazing amount of 
important material. Almost nothing of interpretation or original 
comment has been allowed to intrude—merely the necessary background 
statements, one or two recapitulations at the end of a chapter, and such 
rare observations as a generalization to the effect that Baroja, with no 
real change or development, has at all times remained substantially 
the same. 

Extensive readers of Baroja will find little here that will impress them 
as absolutely new, little that a sensitive student might not, with time, 
gather for himself, or to which some interpreter has not previously called 
attention. But it will not be easy to find a more coherent, more logical, 
or more effectively constructed presentation of Baroja’s whole pensa- 
miento. The author has thoroughly assimilated a distractingly unwieldy 
subject and has reduced it to essentials with enviable competence. 
Particularly well done are the introductory and unusually analytical 
chapter on Baroja’s life, the chapter tracing his philosophy (pessimism- 
vitalism; hombre de accién-intellectualism), and that dealing with the 
Problem of Spain, subdivided into The Generation of ’98, Baroja’s 
Picture of Spain (Decadence, Individualism, Catholicism, The Spanish 
Woman, The Social Question, Spanish Politics, Praise of Spain), Baroja’s 
Patriotism, Politica Experimental, Baroja’s Reform Program, and 
Cultural Renaissance (Ernewerung). Other chapters cover Woman 
(Baroja’s Own Experience, Baroja’s Conception of Women, Love), 
Criticism of Society, Politics, and The Race, this last including sections 
on Antisemitism and The Basques. 

Dr. Demuth’s editorial restraint in allowing Baroja virtually to 
speak for himself precludes any momentous occasion for adverse criticism. 
The reviewer’s occasional minor disagreements are provoked largely by 
such literary judgments as the qualification of Silvestre Parador as a 
‘‘phantastische Roman” or of Baroja’s impressions of Paris and London 
as of the ‘‘ Besten, was dariiber je geschrieben worden ist.” 

That so complete a résumé of Baroja’s thought may be satisfactorily 
comprehended within some hundred pages may be taken as noteworthy 
evidence that he does not contradict himself as much as has legendarily 
been supposed. Dr. Demuth, though aware of his paradoxical bent, 
does not point out a single instance of important inconsistency. Those 
who have been shocked by the anti-Catholic, anti-Carlist, anti-Bourbon, 
anti-militaristic, anti-Latin and cordially anarchistic Baroja’s support 
of Franco’s faction may prove the raison d’étre of the present work 
(already finished at the outbreak of the Revolution) by examining it for 
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confirmation of his latest attitudes. Among his earlier declarations on 
democracy, socialism, communism, dictatorship, monarchy, etc., will 
be found material sufficient to make his choice of the rightist horn of his 
recent dilemma at least logically understandable. 

In lieu of preface, Dr. Demuth has quoted Baroja’s own statement 
as to the value of his concepts: “. . . Yo no pretendo estar en el fiel 
de la balanza; esta pretensién serfa una locura. Como el piloto del 
barco de vela aprovecha el buen viento, y si no lo tiene, el viento con- 
trario, asi soy yo. . . . Yo digo como el piloto: voy all4, y marcho como 
puedo.’”’! 

C. E. 

Ohio State University 
Obras dramdticas. Con un apéndice de poemas inéditos, [de] Pedro de 

Peralta Barnuevo. Publicadas con introduccién y notas por Irving A. 

Leonard. Santiago de Chile, Imprenta Universitaria, 1937: 385 

pages. 

Menéndez y Pelayo, writing of a manuscript of the dramatic works of 
Pedro de Peralta Barnuevo in his Historia dz la poesta hispano-americana, 
said: “Este tomo deb{fa publicarse fntegro . . . por ser sus obras de las 
mds antiguas que en nuestro teatro encabezaron la imitacién del 
francés... .”! 

Menéndez y Pelayo had reference to a manuscript in his own library, 
which contains the following dramatic pieces: Loa para la comedia 
Triunfos de amor y poder; Comedia de Triunfos de amor y poder; Baile para 
la comedia de Triunfos de amor y poder; Fin de fiesta de la comedia de 
Triunfos de amor y poder; Loa que se canté en forma de épera en la 
comedia Afectos vencen finezas; Comedia de Afectos vencen finezas; Fin de 
fiesta de la comedia de Afectos vencen finezas; Loa para la comedia de La 
Rodoguna; Entremés para la comedia de La Rodoguna; Comedia de La 
Rodoguna. 

Dr. Leonard has found a second manuscript of Peralta’s dramas in 
the British Museum. The latter differs from the M. P. manuscript in the 
following manner: (1) Rodoguna and its loa and entremés are lacking, but 
(2) it supplies the baile for Afectos vencen finezas, which is lacking in the 
M. P. manuscript. Thus the editor has been able to give us two original 
comedias, each accompanied by its loa, baile, and fin de fiesta, and Rodo- 
guna, accompanied by its loa and entremés, making a total of eleven 
dramatic pieces. The British Museum MS, though less perfect than the 
M. P., furnished variants that were useful in establishing the text for 
the first two groups of plays. 

Dr. Leonard’s volume consists of an introduction dealing with the life 


1 The present work should be consulted together with John T. Reid, Modern 
Spain and Liberalism, Stanford University Press, 1937 (see Hispanic Review, 1938, 
VI, 178-80). The latter surveys in English much the same field, but with sur- 
prisingly few instances of coinciding allusion or quotation. 

4 Vol. II, 212. 
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and character of the author. Then follow the three groups of dramas. 
After each of the first two groups are placed the notes, which consist 
primarily of the variants. Following each of the three groups are tables 
giving the rhyme schemes found in the dramas. To the Obras dramdticas 
are appended four unpublished poems, among which are Le triomphe 
d@’ Astrée, consisting of 55 sextets in honor of Philip V, and another of the 
same type, consisting of 72 sextets in honor of Louis XIV and bearing the 
title of La gloire de Louis le Grand. Both poems are in French, as the 
titles indicate. 

Triunfos de amor y poder is a mythological comedia dealing with the 
triumph of Isis and Jupiter, which, in turn, symbolizes the happy triumph 
of Philip V at Villaviciosa. Afectos vencen finezas is a comedia de capa y 
espada, in the manner of Calderén. Both the comedias are written in a 
Gongoristic style in which words are made to perform intricate gymnastic 
tricks according to the taste of Peralta’s time. 

The fin de fiesta that accompanies Triunfos de amor y poder is an 
imitation of Moliére’s Le médecin malgré lui, and the one accompanying 
Afectos vencen finezas is an imitation of Les femmes savantes. All three of 
the long pieces (this includes Rodoguna) and the loas and entremés show a 
decided influence of Italian opera. The two comedias bear especial 
similarity to those melodramas that were composed for and performed by 
the Italian company at the court of Philip V. 

They contain numerous arias and passages to be sung to the ac- 
companiment of music. One loa was to be sung entirely in the manner of 
an operetta. In Rodoguna, besides arias and other passages to be sung, 
there are some three passages for a chorus. It is regrettable that the 
scores have not been found. 

Rodoguna is Corneille’s Rodogune adapted to the taste of Spanish 
audiences. To the seven characters of the original Peralta has added 
seven more. Cleopatra’s dead husband appears to her on the stage in a 
dream. The scene changes frequently and music is played as accompani- 
ment for arias and choruses. A gracioso makes love to Oritia, lady-in- 
waiting to Rodogune. Peralta has added many speeches to the body of 
Corneille’s tragedy, especially in those passages where he had to combine 
two acts of the French tragedy into one jornada of his Spanish text. 
(The comedia is divided into but three jornadas.) The result is that a 
tragedy of 1845 Alexandrines has been lengthened into a comedia of 4660 
verses of varying length and arranged in a great variety of metric forms. 
He has also changed somewhat the distribution of speeches. 

The unity of time was kept, but not the unities of place and action. 
The love intrigue of the gracioso and Oritia and a triangle formed by 
Ptolomeo, Orontes, and Laonice have been added to complicate the plot. 
Peralta’s adaptation ends in two marriages, thus breaking away funda- 
mentally from the French idea of tragedy. This is not because he was 
ignorant of classical theories of drama. He was familiar with the classics 
and knew Boileau. 
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Peralta has rendered the entire text of Rodogune in a poetical style, 
free in large measure of the Gongorism that complicates the style of the 
other two comedias, and of a quality that is far superior to that of that 
other Limean, Pablo de Olavide, who went to Spain and translated so 
many French tragedies in the second half of the eighteenth century. 
Olavide lived for a time in Paris and was converted to French thought 
and mode of life. Therefore, when he rendered a French tragedy he 
sought to translate both the body and the spirit of the drama. He 
wanted Spaniards to adapt themselves to French tragedy. Peralta, on 
the contrary, adapted this French tragedy to the taste of his hispanic 
audience. Had he retained the chilly spirit of the French tragedy, he 
could not have pleased a Lima audience. At the same time, his audience 
could not, and surely did not, get a clear idea of what a French tragedy 
really was. 

Dr. Leonard’s investigations have not enabled him to fix exactly the 
date of composition or first presentation of Rodoguna. In another place? 
he has conservatively placed it within the first quarter of the century. 
Even then, Peralta’s Rodoguna remains the first rendition of the full text 
of a French neo-classical tragedy into Spanish made during the eighteenth 
century. 

When we consider that the court at Madrid, after the advent of 
Philip V, was largely French and that French tragedies and comedies were 
given there frequently after 1713 in the original, without need of trans- 
lation, it becomes less surprising that a rendition into Spanish should have 
been made first in a colonial capital where French was not the language of 
the court. 

The editor states that he does not pretend to offer here a critical 
edition. He has made available an accurate text, with modernized 
spelling and punctuation, of a group of plays that demonstrate the 
intellectual interests of the people of the distant colonial capital. They 
constitute a new contribution to Dr. Leonard’s distinguished findings 
tending to disprove “the general belief that the Castilian authorities kept 
the overseas possessions of the Crown hermetically sealed from European 
literature and thought.” * 

* Hispanic Review, V, 174. 

* The typographical work is very good. Only a few misprints have been 
noted: for comparison, p. 13, note (15), read comparaison (?); for observationes, 
thid., observations; for tambien, p. 17, note 25, también; for quite, p. 42, 1. 525, 
quite; for sdbes, 44, 600, sabes; for ti, 45, 661 and 662, ti; for corona, 79, 2269, 
corono (?); for pagdseis, 135, 1040, pagaseis; for destinen, 178, 3139, detienen (7); 
for qué, 182, 3301, que; for solo, 183, 3367, sélo; for lo, 183, 3376, la; for vuestra, 206, 
78, vuestro; for vuestro, 208, 168, vuestra; for tan, 310, 3184, han; for otro, 325, 3926, 
otra. Haya, 318, 3557, is superfluous (or should read hoy?). 

A few archaisms were left in the modernized text: augmente, p. 86, 1. 21; 
virtiera, 282, 1. 1829; sirvird, 296, 1. 2541; virtié, 332, 1. 4274. Was aqueste, 42, 1. 
527, kept for the extra syllable? 
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BRIEFER MENTION 


La Novela Histérica en Espafia, 1828-1850. By Guillermo Zellers. 
Instituto de las Espafias, New York, 1938: 168 pages. 


This is another of the growing list of works with some pretentions to 
scholarship which do not get very far. Thirty-four sections of the 
thirty-five into which it is divided deal with as many historical novels of 
the period covered. Those sections are ordinarily composed of a few 
notes on the life of the author, which add little or nothing to information 
already at hand, a résumé of the plot, and some running comment of a 
desultory, and too largely unimportant nature. The résumés account 
for about one-half of the whole text. The Conclusién, the only attempt 
at summary for the work, occupies seventeen and a half lines, and not all 
of that is an outgrowth of the preceding examination. 

The author, as his preface states, has intentionally omitted all study 
of Sancho Saldafia, El doncel de don Enrique el Doliente, Dofia Isabel de 
Solis, and El sefior de Bembibre, on the ground that these have been 
already read by almost all students of Spanish literature. But how 
can one study a género while omitting the most important examples of 
the type? So far as a history of the form is concerned, this omission 
would be fatal even if there were no other defects to limit the value of the 
study. The author shows little critical ability in his comments, many 
of which are trite repetitions of phrases such as “‘la accién marcha répida- 
mente,” “la parte ficticia se narra admirablemente” and the like, or 
statements unsupported by evidence at hand. The bibliography which 
lists a considerable number of historical novels for the period, while not 
complete, is nevertheless the most useful part of the book. It is in any 
case the largest list yet compiled of historical novels in Spanish between 
1828 and 1850. 


W. Swarrer Jack 


Luis de Leén como traductor de los cldsicos. By Concepcién Casanova. 
The Dolphin Bookshop Editions. London, 1938: 178 pages. 


This is a thesis presented to the University of Oxford for the degree 
of Doctor of Letters in 1931. The writer starts out with the commonly 
accepted assumption held before 1927, and due to certain statements in 
the Preface of the poetry of Fray Luis de Leén addressed to Pedro Porto- 
carrero, that since his classical translations were thought to be earlier 
than his original poems, it might be valuable to study and compare on 
the basis of style and content a part of the Latin and Greek originals 
with the versions of Fray Luis. 
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Dr. Casanova selects, therefore, his translations of 524 hexameters of 
Virgil, 228 verses of Horace and a portion of Pindar’s first Ode for the 
Olympian winner. These are studied from the standpoint of style and 
content with a view to determining which elements Fray Luis kept, 
added, suppressed or altered in making these translations from the 

ics. 

The material which the author has brought together is interesting, and 
the method may be used elsewhere with success, but on the chronology of 
Leén’s poems, with respect particularly to the dates of the translations 
and of the original poetry, she is, I think, inerror. Dr. Casanova should 
have read Professor William J. Entwistle’s article Fray Luis de Leén’s 
Life in his Lyrics: A New Interpretation, Revue Hispanique, 1927, 
LXXI, 176-224. Here he proves that ‘‘no rigid frontier divides Leén’s 
profane translations from his original poetry,’’ and as far as we can assign 
dates to the various poems there is no difference to be made chrono- 
logically between the two groups. 

J. P. W. C. 


